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SYNOPSIS 

An  investigation  into  what  social  values  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  short  stories  of  the  high  school  program  of  the 
three  western  provinces  was  made  to  note  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  social  goals  set  by  teachers  of  English  for 
the  teaching  of  literature.  After  the  introductory  materi¬ 
al  in  the  first  chapter,  the  second  chapter  traces  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  research  studies  which  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  importance  of  social  objectives  which  the 
Hosic  report  of  1918  brought  to  the  attention  of  educators. 
The  findings  revealed  that  social  objectives  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  development  of  youth  in  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety. 

The  third  chapter  reports  an  investigation  into  the 
curriculum  guides  from  the  three  western  provinces  for  the 
teaching  of  English;  the  findings  indicate  that  the  three 
provinces  base  their  objectives  of  education  on  research 
done  by  leading  teachers  of  English;  they  emphasize  the 
importance  of  achieving  social  objectives. 

Chapters  TV ,  V,  and  VI  include  an  analysis  of  the 
social  themes,  the  time  settings  and  locales,  and  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  short  stories  to  note  social  values 
which  are  inherent.  Themes  suggesting  important  areas  of 
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social  concern  which  might  he  the  bases  for  desired  social 
development  can  be  found  in  the  short  stories  readily. 
Broadened  understandings  of  intercultural  ideas  as  well  as 
modern  society  are  possible  through  contact  with  other  eras 
and  lands.  The  characterization  in  stories  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance  because  the  attitudes,  understandings,  snd 
sympathies  of  characters  live  in  the  minds  of  readers;  they 
may  adopt  these  attitudes  or  even  change  behavior  patterns 
unconsciously  and  be  led  to  understand ing  society  better. 

The  final  chapter  relates  these  findings  to  our 
present  educational  situation  and  challenges  teachers  to 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  optimal  social  development 
of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  THESIS 

The  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  examine  the  short  stor¬ 
ies  used  in  the  high  schools  in  the  three  western  provinces 
of  Canada  and  to  ascertain  the  social  values  inherent  in  them. 

Educators  in  the  democratic  countries  of  our  v/e stern 
civilization  are  realizing  the  significance  of  social  values 
in  the  teaching  of  English.  Yet  teachers  of  literature  have 
often  underestimated  its  possible  contribution  to  the  stud¬ 
ents  equipment  for  successful  living.1 

Preoccupied  with  the  major  aims  of  our  particular 
field,  we  are  often  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  v/e 
are  dealing,  in  the  liveliest  terms,  with  subjects 
and  problems  usually  thought  of  as  the  province  of  the 
sociologist,  the  psychologist,  the  philosopher,  or 
hist orian.2 3 

Rosenblatt  suggests  that  "if  we  only  do  justice  to  the 
potentialities  inherent  in  literature  itself,"  even  this 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  vital  social  contribution,  -As 
the  student  vicariously  shares  through  literature  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  aspirations  of  other  human  beings,  he  begins  to 
realize  the  needs  and  problems  of  others.  Heightened  sen- 

^■Louise  M,  Rosenblatt,  literature  As  Exploration 
(New  York:  I).  Applet on-Century  Company  Tnc . ,  1^38 J .  p.  325. 

2Ibid.  .  p.  5. 

3 Ibid.. ,  p.  325. 


2 


sitivity  enables  him  to  become  a  more  effective  member  of 
a  democracy.  The  study  of  literature  offers  much  that  is 
vitally  relevant  to  the  crucial  needs  of  personalities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conflicts,  confusions,  and  stresses  of  life 
in  our  changing  society.  "Literary  experiences  might  be 
made  the  very  core  of  the  kind  of  educational  process 
needed  in  a  democracy . 1,4 

Of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  educational 
process,  except,  of  course,  the  actual  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  and  activities  which  make  up  the  community 
life  of  the  school--literature  possesses  greatest  po¬ 
tentialities  for  that  kind  of  direct  assimilation  of 
ideas  snd  attitudes,4 5  6 

Similarly,  DeBoer  and  his  associates  realize  the  potential¬ 
ities  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  insist  that  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  school  has  viewed  its  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  communication  in  much  narrower  terms  than  it  should 
have  done. 

It  has  thought,  and  in  too  large  measure  still 
thinks,  that  its  major  task  consists  in  the  development 
of  acceptable  English  usage,  the  cultivation  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  reading  ability,  and  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge 
of  a  limited  number  of  literary  classics.  These  goals 
it  did  not  generally  succeed  in  achieving  with  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,6 


4 Ibid, 

5  lb  id. 

6John  J,  DeBoer,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  end  Helen  itand 
Miller,  Teaching  Second ary  English  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  3. 
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They  feel  that  "the  broader  goals  of  personal  development 

and  of  social  understanding,  though  more  important  from 

the  x^oint  of  view  of  human  progress,  have  been  generally 
7 

neglected."  "In  an  age  of  science  and  mechanical  develop¬ 
ment,"  writes  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  a  similar 
vein,  "it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  importance  of  in¬ 
tangibles  should  be  minimized  or  obscured."^' 

Thus  the  consideration  of  the  social  values  inherent 
in  literature  is  timely.  Literature,  which  has  revealed 
the  record  of  man* s  thought  and  spirit  through  the  years, 
can  give  perspective  on  the  conflicting  ideas  and  ideals 
of  today’s  world,  and  grant  to  youth  spiritual  insight  and 
a  sense  of  proportion. 

II.  THE  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  development  of  the  social  objectives  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  program  and  of  English  literature  in  particular  are 
traced  in  Chapter  II.  In  Chapter  III  the  curriculum  guides 

7  To  id. 

^National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  The  English  Language 
Arts  in  the  Secondary  School  (^ew  York:  Applet on-Century- 
Crofts,  1956) ,  p.  124. 
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and  courses  of  study  of  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the 
three  western  provinces,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia, 
end  Alberta,  were  examined  to  find  social  objectives  and 
aims  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  of  English  literature 
in  particular. 

Next  the  short  stories  prescribed  for  use  in  grades 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  high  school  literature  classes  of 
the  three  western  provinces  were  examined.  These  stories 
are  in  the  following  texts: 

1_.  .Alberta  text s 

Boyd,  M.  M«  Creative  Living  _4,  Toronto:  ¥.  J.  Gage  and 
Company  Limited,  1954.  582  pp. 

Buxton,  E.  \V,  Creat ive  Liv ing  5^.  Toronto:  V> .  J.  Gage  and 
Company  Limited,  1954.  571  pp. 

2,  Brit iah  Columbia  texts 

Gray,  J.  M. ,  E.  A.  Upjohn,  and  J.  J.  Knights.  Prose  of  Our 
Day .  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited, 
At  St.  Martin’s  House,  1940,  367  pp. 

Hart,  Nina,  and  Edna  Perry.  He present at ive  Short  Stories. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935.  437  pp. 

Leaver,  H.  R.  Modern  Literature  for  Schools .  Toronto: 

The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Limited,  1937.  485  pp. 

McNally,  G.  Fred,  A  Book  of  Go od  Stories .  Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  At  St.  Martin’s 
House,  1937,  318  pp. 

Scotland,  Andrew.  Life  and  Literature  To-Day .  Part  One. 
Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Co.  Limited,  1945. 
265  pp. 
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Chalmer3,  Coutts,  Lucas,  Ward,  Agnew,  Garretson,  Harunel , 
Hathaway,  Riley,  and  Russell.  Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians  (Enjoyment).  Toronto:  J.  M.  Lent  and  Sons 
Limited,  1953,  738  pp. 

McNally,  G.  Fred,  A  Bo  ok  of  Good  Stories.  Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  At  St,  Martin1 s 
House,  1937.  318  pp. 

In  Chapter  IV  themes  suggesting  areas  of  social  con 
cern  in  the  short  stories  which  might  he  the  bases  for  de~ 
ired  social  development  were  noted.  The  relationships 
which  the  time  settings  and  locales  of  the  short  stories 
have  to  social  values  are  indicated  in  Chapter  V,  Chapter 
VI  presents  an  analysis  of  the  755  characters  appearing  in 
the  short  stories. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  present  day  needs  and  problems  in  education  are 
given  in  the  final  chapter,  Chapter  VII. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVES  POR  THE  TEACHING 

OP  ENGLISH 


The  development  of  social  objectives  for  the 
teaching  of  English  has  effected  curriculum  construction 
notably.  Teachers  and  critics  of  English  have  realized 
their  importance 0  In  this  chapter  the  development  of 
social  objectives  will  be  traced  from  their  inception  in 
the  Hosic  Report  in  1918  to  the  present  day, 

I„  STATING  THE]  AIMS  OF  EDUCATION 


One  of  the  most  influential  statements  of  the  aims 
of  education  is  the  1918  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  It  suggests  the  "seven  cardinal 
principles  of  education": 

(1)  health,  (2)  command  of  the  fundamental  proc¬ 
esses,  (3)  worthy  home  membership,  (4)  vocation, 

(5)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and 
(7)  ethical  character, 1 


Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy  (Washington,  D,  C,: 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1938), 
p,  44,  citing  U,  S,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Cardinal  Principles  of  Sec ,  Education,  Bulletin 
1918,  No,  335  (Washington,  D,  C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1918),  32  pp. 
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This  Hosic  Report  attached  significance  to  the  importance 
of  realizing  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  young  people 
This  interest  in  the  social  needs  of  youth  was 
stressed  by  Charles  S,  Pendleton  in  1924  when  he  wrote  on 
The  Social  Objectives  of  School  English,  He  listed  1581 
current  social  objectives  of  school  English  by  endeavoring 
"to  present  a  statement  of  the  precise  ultimate  social 
objectives  which  are  actually  set  up  as  goals  by  present- 
day  teachers  of  English,"^ 

In  1938  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Education  Association,  stated  in  The 
Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy : 

The  general  end  of  education  in  America  at  the  pres 
ent  time  is  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
individual  within  the  framework  of  our  present  indus¬ 
trialized  democratic  society,3 

They  also  maintained  that: 

The  entire  curriculum,  the  entire  life  of  the 
school,  in  fact,  should  be  a  youthful  experience  in 
democratic  living,  quickening  social* inventiveness  and 
and  agitating  the  social  conscience. 


^Charles  S,  Pendleton,  The  Social  Objectives  of 
School  English  (Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1924),  p.  3, 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  ojd.  c it , .  p,  41. 

4lbid. ,  p.  123. 
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They  suggested  these  four  aspects  of  educational  purpose. 

To  recapitulate,  four  aspects  of  educational  purpose 
have  been  identified.  These  aspects  center  around  the 
person  himself,  his  relationships  to  others  in  home 
and  community,  the  creation  and  use  of  material  wealth, 
and  socio-civic  activities,  ,  ,  ,  The  four  great  groups 
of  objectives  thus  defined  are: 

1«  The  Objectives  of  Self-Heal izat ion 

2,  The  Objectives  of  Human  Helationship 

3,  The  Objectives  of  Economic  Efficiency 

4,  The  Objectives  of  Civic  Responsibility^ 


II ,  DESIGNING  AN  EXPERIENCE  CURRICULUM 


In  1935  a  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Commission  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  An  Experience 
Curriculum  in  English,  by  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  chairman, 
suggested  an  English  program  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
newer  educational  approaches.  They  stated  the  following: 

Since  our  literatures,  English  and  American,  have 
for  centuries  reflected  the  advancing  thought  of  the 
race,  and  since  English  expression  is  the  effective 
interpretation  and  communication  of  the  life  within 
us  and  about  us,  the  subject  of  English  contributes 
uniquely  to  the  skills,  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appre- 
ciations--social,  moral,  esthetic,  and  professional-- 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  belonging  to 
successful  teachers.5 6 


5Ibid..  p.  47. 

YZilbur  Hatfield,  chairman.  An  Experience  Curric¬ 
ulum  in  English.  A  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Commission  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (New  York:  D, 
Applet on-Century  Company  Inc,,  1935),  p.  312, 
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This  Curriculum  Commission  felt  that  an  adequate  litera¬ 
ture  program  could  be  designed  through  vivid  experiences 
which  would  produce  maximum  total  enrichment  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  "First,  the  pupil  should  be  given  experiences  that 
have  intrinsic  worth  for  him,  now,"  they  insisted.7  Then 
the  following  considerations  were  recognized  as  important: 

Secondly,  the  variety  and  range  of  experiences 
through  literature  should  be  as  wide  as  possible. 

.  .  .  Since  the  value  of  literature,  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  one  of  pleasure,  is  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
individuals  understanding  by  means  of  indirect  expe¬ 
rience,  the  more  directions  the  enlargement  takes  the 
more  valuable  the  literature  will  prove. 


The  corollary  of  this  second  principle  is  that  the 
inculcation  of  knowledge,  or  of  ethical  ideals,  the 
posing  of  social  problems,  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  perceive  beauty,  or  the  mere  provision  of 
escape  from  trying  actuality  are,  all  of  them,  too 
narrow  objectives.  Good  literature  performs  each  of 
these  services,  at  times;  each  of  these  values  is 
uppermost  in  some  selections.  But  an  adequate 
ature  program  must  be  designed  to  produce  all 
results,  and  others,  in  just  proportion.8 


an 


liter- 
of  these 


These  suggestions  were  followed  by  a  Report  of  a 


Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 


Conducting  Experiences  in  English,  with  Angela  M.  Broening 
acting  as  chairman,  based  on  the  contributions  of  274 
cooperating  teachers  of  English  in  1939.  They  maintained 


7Ibid..  p.  18. 

8 Ibid . ,  p.  20. 
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the  following: 

In  differentiating  the  present  day  curriculum  to 
suit  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  in  a  world  characterized  by  speed,  special¬ 
ization,  and  change,  teachers  of  English  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  democracy. ^ 

The  significance  which  they  attached  to  their  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  literature  is  evident  in  the  following 
stat ement , 

In  the  modern  classroom  in  whidh  literature  is  read 
as  human  experience,  in  which  pupils  are  allowed  to 
choose  books  within  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturity,  and  are  encouraged  to  explore  books--for 
self-revelation,  self-expression,  self-improvement, 
and  self-realization--in  this  sort  of  classroom, 
teaching  literature  is  directed  toward  developing  the 
perfect  readers  .... 


III.  EVALUATING  THE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 


In  Evaluating  Instructi on  in  Secondary  School 
English.  A  Report  of  a  Division  of  the  New  York  Regents* 1 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education 
in  New  York  State,  Dora  V.  Smith  directed  a  study  of  enor¬ 
mous  scope  of  current  practices  in  English  in  1941.  In 


Q 

Angela  M.  Broening,  chairman,  Conducting  Experi¬ 
ences  in  English.  A  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1939),  p.  345. 
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evaluating  instruction  in  literature  she  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


11 


The  modern  high  school  so  sets  the  stage  that 
reading  is  intimately  related  to  the  experiences  of 
boys  and  girls--a  tool  by  which  they  achieve  ends 
vital  to  themselves,  such  as  satisfying  their  own 
curiosities,  solving  problems,  getting  at  the  truth 
in  matters  where  evidence  is  conflicting,  or  simply 
finding  enjoyment  in  a  goodly  company  of  books  suited 
to  their  interest  and  capacities  and  capable  of  broad¬ 
ening  their  horizons .  -*■ 

Research  like  that  of  Herbert  B,  Bruner  pointed  out  the 
important  part  teachers  and  administrators  could  play  in 
evaluating  their  own  ideals  and  practices  in  curriculum 
improvement 


IV.  DEVELOPING  SOCIAL  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  LITERATURE 


The  Stanford  Language  Arts  Investigation,  a  three 
year  study,  which  began  in  1937,  was  a  cooperative  effort 
of  151  teachers  and  administrators  and  10,000  students  in 
secondary  schools  working  with  the  Stanford  staff  to  im¬ 
prove  teaching  in  the  broad  field  of  the  language  arts. 


11Dora  V.  Smith,  Evaluating  Instruct  ion  in  Second¬ 
ary  School  English.  A  Report  of  a  Division  of  the  New 
York  Regents*  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of 
Public  Education  in  New  York  State  (Chicago:  The  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1941),  p.  13, 

12Herbert  3.  Bruner,  "Evaluation  of  Curriculum 
Improvement,"  Journal  ojf  Educational  Research.  XX/CVIII 
(December,  1944),  pp.  258-261. 
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The  report  of  the  program,  which  includes  twenty-five 
statements  by  teachers  in  the  field,  has  been  described 
by  Roberts,  Kaulfers,  and  Kefauver,  in  linglish  for  Social 
Living,  They  write  pertinently  concerning  their  investi¬ 
gation: 


The  development  of  social  understanding  through 
literature  is  a  major  concern.  For  such  an  objective, 
reading  materials  must  be  within  the  comprehension, 
social  intelligence,  and  emotional  range  of  the  pupil. 
They  should  challenge  the  reader  with  their  social 
significance  for  him  and  for  society  and  maintain  the 
highest  standard  of  literary  value  commensurate  with 
understanding  and  the  growth  of  permanent  interest  in 
reading.  His  reading  should  enrich  his  personal  liv¬ 
ing  through  deepening  his  understanding  of  social 
relationships  in  families,  creeds,  nations,  races, 
social  classes,  lands,  and  times  beyond  as  well  as 
within  his  immediate  experience.  In  achieving  these 
ends  stress  should  be  given  to  literature  as  an  art 
but  guidance  in  working  toward  personal  and  social 
goal 3  should  be  primary, ^3 

They  maintain  forcefully  that  "insight  into  the  present 
is  the  goal--insight  in  terras  of  a  growing  concept  of  the 
good  life,  and  action  to  determine  the  future."^-4 

In  all  literature  programs  the  first  responsibility 
is  to  construct  an  understanding  of  contemporary  life 
so  that  young  people  will  be  sensitive  to  the  problems 
that  challenge  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  of  their  day  and  accept  responsibility  for  their 


13Holland  D,  Roberts,  V7alter  V,  Kaulfers,  and 
Grayson  N,  Kefauver,  English  for  Social  Living  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1943),  p,  14. 

14Ibid. ,  p,  15. 
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solution.  In  so  fostering  a  critical  understand ing 
of  the  contemporary  scene  and  its  problems,  our  liter¬ 
ary  heritage  should  be  fully  utilized.  The  great 
writers  of  all  ages  were  concerned  with  many  of  the 
situations  and  conditions  that  men  and  women  face  to¬ 
day.  In  such  utilization  of  the  continuity  of  human 
experience  it  is  of  major  importance  that  literature 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  store  houses  of  experience 
unrelated  to  the  problems  with  which  the  world  now 
grapples  ^ 5 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
newer  procedures  was  made  and  reported  by  Aikin  in  The 
Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  with  Conclusions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  .  In  a  nationally  planned  experiment  thirty 
schools  were  compared  with  conventional  high  schools  to 
determine  whether  it  is  necessary  for  pupils  to  study  the 
traditional  high  school  subjects  in  order  to  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  college.  This  was  a  comparison  over  an  eight 
year  period  of  the  performance  of  1475  pupils  who  were 
studied  in  thirty-eight  colleges.  The  two  groups  had 
about  equally  good  college  grade  averages;  however,  there 
was  a  slightly  higher  total  grade  average  in  the  Thirty 
Schools  group  except  for  foreign  language.  This  Thirty 
Schools  group  rated  far  higher  in  the  intangible  qualities, 
such  as  leadership,  critical  thinking,  social  sensitivity, 
intellectual  curiosity,  systematic  thinking,  and  resource- 


15Ibid,,  pp.  14-15. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  from  these  data  that  the  Thirty 
Schools  graduates,  as  a  group,  have  done  a  somewhat 
better  job  than  the  comparison  group  whether  success 
is  judged  by  college  standards,  by  the  students*  con- 
tenrporaries,  or  by  the  individual  students.16 

Lee  J,  Cronbach  reports  a  case  study  of  group  plan¬ 
ning  in  English.  This  study  indicated  that  group  spirit 
was  built  and  that  more  social  interaction  had  taken  place 
•'than  in  months  of  some  other  classes"  because  everyone 
had  become  involved,^7 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  social 
development  evidenced  in  the  research  provided  in  these 
particular  studies. 

Voices  like  that  of  Robert  C.  Pooly,  writing  in 
The  English  Journal  on  "English  in  the  Coming  High  School," 

—  ]  Q 

were  calling  for  evaluations  of  the  English  program. 
Broadened  concepts  of  the  role  of  the  English  program 
were  evident.  In  The  High-School  English  Teacher :  Con¬ 
cepts  of  Professional  Responsibility  and  Role .  Harold  S. 
Baker  pointed  out  that  personal  and  vocational  guidance. 


16Wilford  M.  Aikin,  The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study  with  Conclusions  and  He commend at  ions  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1942) ,  p.  112, 

17Lee  J.  Cronbach,  Educational  Psychology  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1954),  pp.  446-451, 

18Robert  C.  Pooly,  "English  in  the  Coming  High 
School,"  The  English  Journal,  JOQCVII  (June  1948),  284-291- 
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ethical  guidance,  and  democratic  attitudes  all  "represent 
extremely  important  points  of  emphasis  in  modern  education, 
and  that  the  nature  of  language  education  renders  them 
peculiarly  open  to  attention  by  English  teachers,"19 

They,  at  least  as  much  as  other  teachers,  can  be 
helpful  about  personal  and  vocational  problems.  They 
can  point  up  moral  issues  in  literature.  They  can 
campaign  actively  for  democracy,  20 

The  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  attempted  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  English  curriculum  on  a  national  scale  in 
1952,  Their  findings,  published  in  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  Curriculum  Series,  were  an  attempt 
to  do  three  things: 

(l)  to  give  an  overview  of  the  curriculum  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  Arts  from  the  preschool  through  the 
graduate  school,  (2)  to  bring  the  best  thinking  in 
the  field  to  bear  upon  major  issues  faced  by  curric¬ 
ulum  committees  throughout  the  country,  and  (3)  to 
describe  as  illustrative  for  local  committees  a 
method  of  approach  to  curriculum-making  found  useful 
in  this  study.21 


■^Harold  Stewart  Baker,  The  High-School  English 
Teacher :  Concepts  of  Professional  Hesponsibility  and  Hole 
(Toronto :  The  Ryerson  Press,  1949),  p.  56. 

2QIbid. 

21National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  English  Curriculum,  The  English  Language  Arts . 
NOTE  Curriculum  Series,  Vol.  I  (New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts ,  Inc.,  1952),  p.  v. 
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The  major  purposes  of  American  education  stated  by  the 
Commission  in  The  English  Language  Art  a .  the  first  volume 
of  the  series,  were  in  general: 

(l)  cultivation  of  satisfying  and  wholesome  per¬ 
sonal  lives,  (2)  development  of  social  sensitivity 
and  effective  participation  in  the  life  of  the  local 
community,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  and  (3)  prepa¬ 
ration  for  vocational  competence .22 

In  1956  the  third  volume  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  Curriculum  Series,  The  English 
Language  Arts  in  the  Second ary  School .  was  published.  It 
was  prepared  to  apply  at  the  secondary  level  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  curriculum  development  "established  by  research 
findings  and  by  the  tested  experience  of  the  Commission, 
the  Committee,  and  teachers  throughout  the  country"  as  a 
specific  guide  in  curriculum  development,23 

The  influences  of  educators  like  Dr,  I,  James 
Quillen  have  been  felt  keenly  in  the  evaluating  of  the 
English  program,  Quillen  feels  that  more  responsibility 
for  developing  social  competence  in  youth  has  fallen  on 
the  schools,  and  therefore,  the  teachers  must  give  defi- 


22Ibide,  pp,  6-7. 

23National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  English  Curriculum,  The  English  Language  Arts 
in  the  Second ary  School ,  NCTE  Curriculum  Series.  Vol,  III 
"(Wew  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  Inc.,  1956),  p,  v. 
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nite  attention  to  the  development  of  key  social  concepts. 

The  impact  of  changing  social  conditions  upon  the 
lives  of  young  people  presents  a  real  problem  in  guidance 
to  modern  school  educators.  As  the  problems  of  life  grow 
in  complexity,  young  people  face  tasks  of  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  which  are  far  greater  than  those  faced  by  their  an¬ 
cestors.  International  tensions  and  the  threats  of  war  are 
evident  in  the  anxieties  apparent  in  our  society.  Inter¬ 
racial  and  intercultural  hostilities  and  prejudices  must 
be  overcome.  Personal  conflicts,  as  well  as  the  normal 
adolescent  perplexities  of  growing  into  adulthood  and 
coping  with  an  adult  world,  further  complicate  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  wholesome  social  development  of  modern  youth. 
Family  life  has  changed  very  drastically  in  recent  years. 
The  3wing  of  population  toward  the  cities  and  towns  has 
created  problems  often  resulting  in  the  failure  of  the 
home  to  supply  the  emotional  security  which  it  offered  in 
earlier  eras  when  the  home  assumed  a  greater  responsibility 
for  adequate  social  development  of  youth.  All  of  these 
factors  contribute  to  the  realization  that  modern  young 
people  need  a  much  more  effective  education  than  their 

24I.  James  Quillen,  "What  Are  the  Basic  Learnings 
in  Social  Education?"  Education  Leadership.  XII  (January, 
1955),  pp.  205-208. 
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fathers  or  grandfathers  received  to  cope  with  society. 

Ours  is  a  "world  of  change,  of  speed,  of  massed  groups, 
of  heightened  tensions,  and  of  gravely  conflicting  views," 
and  an  adolescent  needs  an  education  of  great  scope  and 
power  to  meet  such  a  world.25 

In  an  age  in  which  science  has  made  the  brotherhood 
of  man  the  only  long-range  alternative  to  mass  suicide, 
the  study  of  literatures,  languages,  and  cultures  of 
other  peoples  deserves  every  encouragement  that  the 
modern  school  can  give.^6 

The  imijjortant  part  literature  plays  in  increasing 
clarity  of  communication  between  cultures,  modern  or  past, 
is  obvious,,  Literature  is  one  of  the  mediums  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  reveals  the  inmost  feelings  of  men  who  lived 
years  ago  as  well  as  revealing  with  increasing  insight 
one's  fellow  human  beings. 

Literature  meets  an  essential  need  of  man  even  in 
days  of  varied  forms  of  communication.  Because  it  has 
the  power  to  catch  and  hold  the  heart  and  mind  of  man, 
literature  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  and  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence.  It  has  survived  because 
of  the  depth  of  humanity  revealed  in  it,  the  vision, 
the  insight,  the  eternal  truths. 27 


^National  Council  of  Teachers  in  English,  The 
English  Language  in  the  Secondary  School ,  p.  9. 

^6John  J.  DeBoer,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  and  Helen 
Hand  Miller,  Teaching  Secondary  English  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951 ) ,  pp.  231-232. 

27National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The 
English  Language  Arts .  p.  374. 
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V.  DEVELOPING  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  LITERATURE 

Indications  of  the  unique  functions  which  litera¬ 
ture  can  perform  are  given  in  Literature  for  Human  Under¬ 
standing  .  a  publication  of  the  Intergroup  Education  in 
Cooperating  Schools  Work  in  Progress  Series  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education, 

Books  can  prepare  us  to  meet  people,  to  discount 
inconsequential  differences,  and  to  appreciate  cul¬ 
tural  traditions  and  values  unlike  our  own.  Fiction 
can  supply  some  of  the  initial  interest  and  continu¬ 
ous  emotional  learning,  translate  cold  facts  and 
figures  into  human  terms,  and  develop  the  capacity 
to  live  in  other  people’s  shoes  for  a  little  while.  8 

Burton  suggests  three  “touchstones"  to  help  young  people 
grasp  the  meaning  of  literature  in  "Teaching  Literature 
to  Our  Youth  Today,"  The  English  Journal .  The  first  is 
an  "awareness  of  the  complexity  of  human  character."  The 
second  touchstone  of  a  mature  mind  is  "a  firm  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  reality  in  human  experience  and  the  ability  to 
detect  oversimplification  and  falsity  in  the  assumptions 
underlying  it,"  The  third  is  the  "concern  with  a  set  of 
values  by  which  to  regulate  life,"^9 


28American  Council  on  Education,  Literature  for 
Human  Understanding  (Washington,  D,  C.:  American  Council 
on  Education,  Intergroup  Project,  1948)  pp.  3-4 

2?Dwight  L.  Burton,  "Teaching  Literature  to  Our 
Youth  Today,”  The  English  Journal,  XLIV  (May,  1955),  274- 
279. 
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The  possibility  of  desirable  behavorial  changes 
occurring  as  a  result  of  literary  experiences  is  suggested 
by  DeBoer  in  "Literature  and  Human  Behavior." 

Instruction  in  literature  today  undertakes,  in 
addition  to  development  of  pleasure,  appreciation, 
and  discernment  in  the  reading  of  worthy  literature, 
the  cultivation  of  personal,  social,  and  spiritual 
insights  and  such  modifications  of  personality,  as 
will  result  in  desirable  behavorial  changes, ^ 

Rosenblatt  claims  that  literary  experiences  may 
help  young  people  to  fasten  their  emotions  upon  new  and 
happier  types  of  relationships  or  upon  the  images  of  new 
and  more  socially  valuable  satisfactions  to  be  derived 
from  life.  It  is  essential  for  modern  youth  to  acquire 
the  sympathy  and  the  insight,  the  critical  attitudes,  and 
the  sense  of  human  values  needed  for  his  creation  of  new 
ideals  and  new  personal  and  social  goals. 

Literary  experiences  will  then  be  a  potent  force 
in  the  educational  process  of  developing  critically 
minded,  emotionally  liberated  individuals  who  possess 
the  energy  and  the  will  to  create  a  happier  way  of 
life  for  themselves  and  for  others. 


3^John  J.  DeBoer,  "Literature  and  Human  Behavior, 
The  English  Journal ,  XXXIX  (February,  1950),  76-82, 

S1Louise  Rosenblatt,  Literature  Aa  Exploration 
(New  York:  D,  Applet on-Century  Company  Inc.,  1938),  p. 
327. 
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Heilman  suggests  that  the  achievement  of  maturity- 
in  mind  and  spirit  may  he  heightened  through  literary  ex¬ 
periences,  He  feels  that  "the  literary  imagination  makes 
it  possible  to  know  immediately  and  concretely,  and  with 
even  a  breath-taking  fullness,  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
human  be ing , " 32 

Concern  with  human  relationships  and  the  development 
of  more  adequate  understandings  is  evident  in  the  writings 
of  Louise  Rosenblatt  on  "The  Acid  Test  for  Literature 
Teaching, " 

To  place  any  particular  problem  in  teaching  in 
proper  focus,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our  concern 
is  with  developing  lifelong  personal  relationships 
between  books  and  people.  Literature  provides  a 
living  through,  not  simply  knowledge  about.05 

Similarly  Cody  proposes  human  needs  may  be  effectively  met 

by  suggesting  three  doors  which  literature  can  open.  The 

first  door  is  one  which  literature  can  help  the  student 

open  for  himself;  it  is  the  way  to  a  richer  emotional  and 

imaginative  life.  The  second  door  is  the  opportunity  to 

acquire  keener  perception  of  the  world  around  him,  and 

the  third  door  is  to  loyalty.  "The  essence  of  true  loyal- 


rzn 

0*Robert  R.  Heilman,  "Literature  and  Growing  Up," 
The  Lnglish  Journal,  XLV  (September,  1956),  66-74. 

33Louise  M.  Rosenblatt,  "The  Acid  Test  for  Litera¬ 
ture,"  The  English  Journal,  XLV  (February,  1956),  66-74. 
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ty  is  a  full  and  largely  unconscious,  participation  in  the 
life  of  one’s  country,  in  the  life  of  one’s  culture.'54 

Paul  Witty’s  concern  with  the  human  needs  of  modern 

youth  is  apparent  in  his  listing  of  "developmental  needs" 

employed  for  guiding  reading  at  the  Northwestern  University 

Psycho-Educational  Clinic.  In  a  case  study  of  Bill,  who 

was  a  "clear  case  of  thwarted  developmental  needs-~status 

in  group,  understanding  of  oneself,  and  recognition  for 

successful  attainment,"  progress  made  was  "traceable  in 

part  to  judicious  use  of  books  to  satisfy  developmental 

needs."  In  the  second  case  study  Witty  showed  how  reading 

may  be  used  to  satisfy  needs  and  to  promote  happiness  and 

welfare  of  a  very  intelligent  boy  who  lacked  "understand- 

55 

ing  of  himself  and  his  own  behavior."  heading  proved  an 
important  factor  in  fostering  his  adjustment. 

The  importance  of  increased  understanding  of  human 
values  is  pointed  out  forcefully  by  neuropsychiatrist, 

Ralph  D.  Rabinovitch: 

If  blind  conformity  to  who-knows-what  appears  to 

34Edwin  Ho  Cody,  "The  Role  of  Literature  for  Young 
People  Today,"  The  English  Journal ,  XLIV  (May,  1955), 
268-273, 

35Paul  Witty,  "Promoting  Growth  and  Development 
through  Reading,"  Elementary  English.  XXVII  (December, 
1950),  493-500. 
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have  priority  in  the  value  scales  today,  young  people 
can  find  in  our  literature  respect  for  individuality. 
By  literature  I  do  not  mean  only  the  voices  of  cold 
decadence  and  avant-garde  impersonal  schizophrenic — 
or  v/orse,  phony-schizophrenic--outpourings ,  but  writ¬ 
ing  that  evokes  a  deep  emotional  response  through  its 
genuineness,  warmth  and  understanding  of  hume,n  values; 
such  literature  can  spark  the  dreams  and  help  them 
find  fruition.'56 

VI.  KOSHIBNCIHG  POSITIVE  EFFECTS  OF  READING 


Carlson  suggests  that  considering  the  reading  in¬ 
terest  of  students  in  terms  of  their  needs  holds  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  teaching  of  literature.  He  analyzed  the 

effects  of  their  choices  and  noted  positive  effects  of 

37 

their  reading. 

What  is  there  is  young  people  that  makes  them 
choose  certain  kinds  of  content  at  this  period  in  their 
lives?  Some  of  the  reasons  may  be: 

Young  people  need  assurance  of  status  as  human 
beings.  Wild  animals  that  are  tamed,  tame  animals  that 
are  beautiful,  courageous,  noble,  loyal  to  their  masters, 
inspire  feelings  of  superiority  and  assurance.  Adventure 
stories  and  hero  stories  where  man  is  pitted  against  man 


^^alph  D.  Rabinovitch,  "Our  Adolescents  and  Their 
World,"  The  English  Journal.  XLIV  (May,  1955),  261-267, 
283. 


3?G.  R,  Carlson,  "Behind  Reading  Interests,"  The 
English  Journal.  XLIII  (January,  1954),  pp.  7-12. 
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give  status  to  adolescents  who  identify  with  the  man  who 
is  right  and  wins,  liven  slapstick  comedy  Guilds  feelings 
of  superiority  in  adolescents  who  would  not  be  caught  in 
such  ridiculous  situations. 

Young  people  need  assurance  that  they  are  normal 
people.  They  are  conscious  of  physical  differences  and 
emotional  upheavals.  They  are  worried  lest  they  axe  not 
quite  normal.  They  enjoy  reading  about  others  who  have 
faced  problems  similar  to  theirs  and  have  solved  them 
adequately. 

In  later  adolescence  the  playing  of  roles  is  im¬ 
portant,  Young  people  want  to  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  successful  in  various  roles,  in  serving  mankind,  and  in 
following  particular  vocations,  heading  can  help  young 
people  in  meeting  their  particular  needs. 

The  interest  of  varied  leaders  in  the  human  values 
of  reading  is  evidenced  in  Alfred  Stefferud’s  The  Wonder¬ 
ful  World  of  Books .  Generous  claims  for  the  values  of 
reading  in  one’s  life  are  made,  Stefferud’s  book  had  its 
genesis  in  a  Government-sponsored  conference;  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  farm-serving  agencies  and  called  by 
the  Ohio  Agri cultural  ibctension  service  endorsed  it.  The 
high  value  which  these  leaders  place  on  reading  is  color- 
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fully  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  the  hook  in  this  state¬ 
ment  : 
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This  hook  can  change  your  life  and  the  lives  of 
those  around  you.  With  its  help  you  can  win  greater 
success  and  happiness,  benefit  from  the  treasuries  of 
the  world’s  wisdom  and  knowledge,  explore  fascinating 
realms  of  adventure  and  entertainment  and  make  valued 
new  friends — all  through  the  magic  of  reading, 38 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Russell  maintains 
that  "the  negative  aspects  between  reading  habits  and  per¬ 
sonality  development  have  been  much  more  explored  than 
positive  upbuilding  effects  of  reading. "39  He  suggests  the 
following  hypotheses  in  answer  to  the  question:  "What  are 
a  few  ways  in  which  reading  may  affect  children’s  whole¬ 
some  development?"  They  are  (l)  by  increasing  understand¬ 
ing  of  others,  (2)  by  solving  their  own  problems,  (3)  by 
competence  in  various  skills,  (4)  by  the  increased  under¬ 
standing  and  love  of  country,  (5)  by  enjoying  fun,  securi¬ 
ty,  etc .--temporary  escape,  and  (6)  by  worthwhile  values 
and  ideals.4® 


^Alfred  Stefferud,  The  Wonderful  V/orld  of  Books . 
Your  Guide  to  the  Rewards  of  Read ing  ( New  York:  The  hew 
American  Library  of  World  Literature,  1955). 


3^David 
Development , " 


73-81. 


40Ibid . 


H.  Russell,  "Reading  Success  and  Personality 
Elementary  English.  XXV  (February,  1948), 
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Increased  research  is  being  done  in  the  field  of 
the  language  arts.  Harold  G.  Rhane  indicates  Research 
Helps  in  Teaching  the  Language  ArtB  in  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  department  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
He  relates  research  findings  to  the  day-to-day  problems 
which  teachers  encounter.^! 

VII.  OVERCOMING  PREJUDICE  AND  DEVELOPING 
DESIRABLE  ATTITUDES 


Bergland  suggests  that  high  school  classes  can 
provide  valuable  experiences  in  understanding  prejudice 
and  shaping  desirable  attitudes.  He  has  discussed  exam¬ 
ples  of  prejudice  in  texts  and  readings  common  to  the 
high  school. 

Trying  to  make  boys  and  girls  see  their  prejudices 
does  not  involve  any  new  or  revolutionary  techniques. 

It  simply  means  a  reorientation  of  the  old  things  we 
have  always  tried  to  do.  Through  literature  we  have 
always  tried  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  human 
nature,  and  through  other  English  activities  we  have 
attempted  to  teach  critical  reading  and  straight  think- 


4^Harold  G.  Shane,  Research  Helps  in  Teaching  the 
Language  Arts .  A  Report  Prepared  for  ASCD””TWashington, 

D.  C,:  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  ,  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1955) . 
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Bergland  indicates  clearly  that  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
recognition  of  prejudice  is  enough.  He  insists  that  ’’the 
shaping  of  positive  attitudes  should  be  the  final  goal,”43 
He  notes  that  one  of  the  significant  aspects  of  prejudice 
is  that  its  presence  is  usually  undetected.  He  suggests 
that  Ivanhoe  might  be  a  good  example  of  "racial  prejudice 
in  medieval  England,"  Similarly,  Silas  Marner  may  result 
in  the  "distrust  of  strangers."  Books  with  negro  char¬ 
acters  often  have  a  condescending  attitude  toward  them 
expressed  by  the  whites  in  the  stories.  Instead  of  build¬ 
ing  prejudices,  stories  could  throw  light  on  understanding 
the  difficulties  faced  by  immigrants  and  minority  groups. 
Bergland  indicates  that  many  of  the  prejudices  of  young 
people  date  back  to  their  childhood.  Parental  influence, 
religious  beliefs,  and  socio-economic  background  are  only 
a  few  of  the  factors  which  may  have  caused  such  prejudice 
to  develop.  He  insists  the  "comparison  of  races  and  na¬ 
tionalities  the  world  over  shows  that  huma.n  nature  is  all 
pretty  much  the  same,  regardless  of  language  and  color.44 

42v,  E.  Bergland,  "Study  of  Prejudices  Found  in 
High  School  English  Classes,"  The  English  Journal .  XXXIV 
(October,  1945;,  444-447. 

45Ibid. 


44Ibid. 


Prejudice  damages  the  individual;  it  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Research  by  Nila  B,  Smith  suggests  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  children  read  can  and  do  change  attitudes.  Roughly 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  seven  schools, 
grades  four  to  eight,  revealed  changed  attitudes  and  out¬ 
looks  on  life  because  of  the  influence  of  stories  and 
poems  they  read.  The  reading  which  produced  these  results 
varied  all  the  way  from  comics  and  cheap  detective  stories 
to  magazines,  newspapers,  textbooks,  fiction  of  the  better 
kinds,  and  poetry.  With  the  exception  of  two  children,  no 
children  reported  that  the  same  book  changed  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  This  indicates  clearly  that  reading  values  are 
personal  and  individual.  Smith  comments: 

Judging  from  the  responses  of  these  particular 
children  it  would  appear  that  reading  content  can 
effect  mental  changes,  but  that  not  all  children  are 
effected  in  the  same  way  by  the  same  selection.  In 
some  of  the  cases  changed  thinking  came  as  a  result 
of  information  which  corrected  or  clarified  concepts, 
or  yielded  new  concepts  entirely;  in  other  cases  the 
change  apparently  took  the  form  of  modified  atti¬ 
tudes;  and  in  still  other  cases  reading  seemed  to 
have  resulted  in  changed  beho.vior.45 


45Nila  B,  Smith,  "Some  Effects  of  Reading  on  Chil¬ 
dren,"  Elementary  English  XXV  (1948),  271-281.  Another 
article  in  the  same  volume  gave  additional  information 
concerning  this  study.  It  is:  Smith,  Nila  B, ,  "The 
Personal  and  Social  Values  of  Reading,"  Elementary  Eng¬ 
lish.  XXV  (1948),  490-500, 
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Charles  Stephen  Lewis  suggests  that  our  "attitudes 
toward  countries  and  those  who  inhabit  them  are  greatly- 
influenced  by  what  we  read  about  them  in  literature."46 

Since  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  know  the 
nature  of  and  understand,  at  least  somewhat,  the  cul¬ 
tures  and  peoples  of  the  East,  a  study  of  what  we 
teach  in  secondary  school  literature  classes  regarding 
those  peoples  and  cultures  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance  to  educators,47 

He  also  suggests  that  it  might  be  especially  worthwhile 

for  us  to  look  at  the  v/orld  "through  Indian--or  Japanese- 

colored  glasses." 

If  materials  offered  in  the  literature  books  pre¬ 
sent  a  distorted  and  blurred  panorama  of  Asian  culture 
then  the  reader  cannot  have  been  aided  toward  the  kind 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  which  being  a  world 
citizen  entails.48 

He  points  out  that  few  aliens  can  give  a  true  picture  of 
foreign  peoples.  An  Englishman  who  is  writing  for  a  home 
audience  would  be  likely  to  include  an  English  hero  in  his 
story;  thus  most  of  the  selections  studied  in  our  high 
schools  would  have  white  men  in  the  major  roles  and  ori¬ 
entals  in  minor  roles.  In  minor  roles  they  would  not  re- 


46Charles  Stephen  Lewis,  "The  Orient--Blind  Spot 
in  High  School  Literature,"  The  English  Journal ,  XLV 
(January,  1956),  26-32. 

47Ibid. 


48Ibid . 
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ceive  as  careful  nor  as  complete  character  development. 

His  recommendations  include:  (1)  that  present  high  school 
literature  curriculums  should  be  revised  so  as  to  be  more 
compatible  with  the  present  world  conditions,  and  (2)  that 
textbooks  should  be  greatly  altered,  "More  selections  from 
native  writings  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  scales  of 
attitudes  and  prejudices  formed  by  them  as  well  as  for 
their  literary  merit."49 

In  "Cultivating  Powers  of  Discrimination  in  Head¬ 
ing,"  'i‘he  School  Heview ,  DeBoer  maintains  that  "critical 
reading  calls  for  a  fundamentally  new  approach  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  itself."  He  states: 

If  our  tastes,  preferences,  beliefs,  and  attitudes 
are  the  product  of  our  previous  experiences,  our  stan¬ 
dards  for  discrimination  in  reading  will  not  usually 
rise  above  the  quality  of  reading  materials  to  which 
we  have  had  ready  access. 

For  this  purpose  the  single  textbook  system  and  the 
use  of  a  few  widely  read  periodicals  are  woefully  in¬ 
adequate.50 

It  is  important  to  develop  power  in  discriminate  reading 
in  modern  youth. 


49Ibid . 

50John  J.  DeBoer,  "Cultivating  Powers  of  Discrimi¬ 
nation  in  Heading,"  'I'he  School  Review  LVII  (January,  1949) 
28-36. 
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VIII.  SOLVING  PROBLEMS  THROUGH  LITERATURE 


Literature  is  of  value  for  solving  the  personal 
problems  which  young  people  face. 

No  problem  is  so  interesting  to  an  adolescent  as 
his  own  problem.  If  he  can  find  ways  of  projecting 
them  to  a  fictional  prototype,  he  will  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  of  dealing  with  them  with  an  objec¬ 
tivity  and  clarity  impossible  in  the  context  of  his 
own  personal  situation.  For  many  youth,  the  key  to 
the  world  of  books  is  the  opportunity  to  find  compan¬ 
ionship  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  with  others  who 
must  grapple  with  obstacles  and  perplexities  compar¬ 
able  to  their  own, 

Bertram  suggests  "Books  to  Promote  Insights  into 
Family-Life  Problems,"  The  English  Journal .  She  states: 

If,  in  our  reading  guidance  programs  for  adoles¬ 
cents,  we  English  teachers  can  encourage  a  conception 
of  understanding  for  the  way  others  feel,  then  we  have 
had  our  part  in  broadening  the  adults  of  tomorrow. 

Then  we  have  had  some  part  in  the  development  of  their 
emotional  maturity  and  given  them  a  torch  to  light  the 
way  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  not  only  as  ado¬ 
lescents  but  all  through  their  lives  as  adults. ^2 

Elkins  indicates  that  selected  fiction  was  useful 
in  helping  students  discuss  and  understand  their  problems. 
In  an  experiment  under  Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating 


^John  J.  DeBoer,  "Literature  and  Human  Behavior',' 
The  English  Journal  XXXIX  (February,  1950),  81. 

52Jean  DeSales  Bertram,  "Books  to  Promote  Insights 
into  Family-Life  Problems,"  The  English  Journal.  XLV 
(November,  1956),  477-482. 
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Schools  under  Hilda  Taba,  she  experimented  with  literature 
for  guidance  purposes.  With  children  from  broken  homes 
she  used:  (1)  stories  of  how  similar  children’s  problems 
were  solved  and  adjustments  made,  (2)  stories  of  children 
who  were  much  loved  and  understood  in  their  family  groups, 
and  (3)  stories  of  children  who  were  left  out  of  groups 
and  how  they  learned  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to 
others  and  sensitive  to  the  need  of  others,  Elkins  re¬ 
ported  that  the  children  were: 

...  more  aware  that  there  are  many  points  of 
view  to  be  considered,  that  they  had  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  feelings  of  the  other  fellow,  that 
they  showed  greater  readiness  to  accept  differences 
in  other  people,  that  they  could  bring  greater  re¬ 
sources  to  the  consideration  of  a  problem,5-5 

Solving  problems  through  literature  i3  discussed  by 
Dorothy  Bratton.  She  expresses  belief  "in  the  therapeutic 
values  of  reading,  in  the  ability  of  a  healthy  mind  to 
maintain  its  health."  She  reviews  the  high  lights  from  a 
journal  of  a  year  of  teaching  American  literature  to  elev¬ 
enth  graders  at  Mattoon  (Illinois)  High  School  and  comments 
on  their  needs,  interests,  and  attitudes . 


5^Deborah  Elkins,  "Students  Face  Their  Problems, 
The  English  journal,  XXXVIII  (November,  1949),  499-502, 

54Dorothy  Bratton,  "Heading  for  Therapy",  The 
English  Journal,  XLVI  (September,  1957),  339-361, 
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IX.  SELECTING  BOOKS  FOR  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 

Various  writers  have  compiled  book  lists  to  use  in 
meeting  youth’s  needs.  The  ABC  Language  Arts  Bulletin,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Book  Company  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Service,  includes  a  list  of  books  which  indicate 
"areas  of  reading  which  can  lead  to  fuller  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  America  and  her  peoples  of  both  today  and 
yesterday."  Dr.  Bailey  maintains  that  "the  right  books 

55 

are  worth  more  than  all  the  teacher  sermons  in  the  world."  v 
Isabel  V.  Eno  has  compiled  a  list  of  "Books  for  Children 
from  Broken  Homes,"  The  English  Journal .  and  feels  that 
stories  of  such  families  may  help  children  who  face  these 
situations  by  considering  the  way  in  which  the  hero  in  the 
story  has  solved  his  problems  and  made  similar  adjustments^ 
Elbert  Lenrow’s  Reader’ s  Guide  to  Prose  Fiction  includes 
bibliographies  of  1500  novels  "selected,  topically  classi¬ 
fied,  and  annotated  for  U3e  in  meeting  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  general  education."  Titles  are  classified  under 
entertainment,  relaxation,  and  "literary  escape";  insight 

55Matilda  Bailey,  "Therapy  Means  Understand ing"  The 
ABC  Language  Arts  Bulletin,  An  American  Book  Company  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Service , ~Vol ,  II,  No.  1,  (New  York:  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1949). 

^6Isabel  V.  Eno,  "Books  for  Children  from  Broken 
Homes,"  The  English  Journal,  XXXVIII  (October,  1949),  pp. 
457-458. 
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into  individual  personality  development;  and  clarification 
or  at  least  exemplification  of  broad  social  concerns. 
Lenrow  has  felt  the  signficance  of  preparing  such  a  guide 
to  literature  as  he  assumed: 

In  literature  as  in  life  readers  and  students  have 
come  to  see  individual  persons  not  as  embodiments  of 
single  traits  but  as  complex  worlds  in  themselves, 
not  as  types  living  against  a  more  or  less  vaguely 
related  background  of  social  forces  and  conditions 
but  as  individuals  who,  taken  together  in  their  com¬ 
plex  relationships  and  interactions,  comprise  and 
determine  the  nature  of  their  social  order.0''’ 

In  Head  in/?  Ladders  for  Human  Helat  ions  books  are 
arranged  by  theme  and  order  of  maturity  and  difficulty. 

The  writer  states: 


In  the  Intergroup  Lducation  project  we  have  thought 
of  books,  first,  as  a  means  of  developing  appreciation 
of  common  needs  and  values,  and  second,  as  a  means  of 
sensitizing  young  people  to  differences  between  people, 
their  opportunities,  cultural  values,  and  expectations. 


58 


In  the  listing  of  these  books,  literary  merit  was  not  the 


main  consideration. 


57Elbert  Lenrow,  Reader*  s  Guide  to  Prose  Fiction , 

An  Introductory  Essay,  with  Bibliographies  of  1500  Novels, 
For  the  Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum  (New 
York:  D.  Applet on-Century  Company,  Inc,.,  1940),  p.  3. 

^American  Council  on  Education,  Heading  Ladders 
for  Huma^n  Relations .  Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating 
Schools  Y/ork  in  Progress  Series  (Washington,  L.  C.:  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1949),  p.  1. 
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X.  MAKING  TODAY’S  CURRICULUM 


In  giving  consideration  to  making  the  curriculum 
for  the  youth  of  today,  educators  cannot  ignore  the  find¬ 
ings  of  research* 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  English  Journal  *  John  J. 
DeBoer  writes  concerning  "What  Does  Research  Reveal  A^out 
Reading  and  the  High  School  Student?"  He  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Conference  on  Research  in  English.  DeBoer 
states  the  following  "Concerns  of  High  School  Youth"  in 
1958: 

1.  Physical  Development 

2.  Personal  Appearance 

3.  Being  Accepted  and  Loved  by  Parents  and  Peers 

4*  Having  Confidence  in  Himself  and  His  Own 

Ability 

5.  Assuming  an  Acceptable  Sex  Role 

6.  Developing  an  Acceptable  Set  of  Values,  a  Faith 
in  Living^9 

Here  DeBoer  is  reiterating  the  conclusions  that  he  and 
others  are  fully  convinced  of  and  have  said  before. 

In  another  issue  of  The  English  Journal  of  1958, 
as  a  guide  for  "Planning  a  Year’s  Program  in  Literature," 
Clarence  W*  Hatch  suggests  the  choosing  of  literature  that 


^John  J,  DeBoer,  "What  Does  Research  Reveal  About 
Reading  and  the  High  School  Student?"  The  English  Journal 
XLVII  (May,  1958),  271-281. 
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"will  help  our  pupil Ji  to  understand  thonsolveu"  to  bo  of 
prinary  inportnnoe.  Thin  cannot  bo  stressed  too  tauch.  Jie 
al  oo  suggest a: 

hecondly,  to  choose  literature  that,  will  show  our 
young  poo  pic  how  they  are  part  of  the  un  Ivor  on  of  wan 
and  that  it  ii  only  nu  they  extend  tnonunlvoo  out  of 
tiioir  beings  and  establish  a  relationship  with  others 
and  with  u  force  greater  than  any  of  uo  that  they  will 
have  the  experience  of  really  unci  or  at  and  ing  and  appre¬ 
ciating  literature. 6) 

Writing  on  "The  nuglieh  Teacher's  Groat  out,  nesQurce" 
Jauo 8  J.  lynch  connuntn: 

The  i.nglish  teacher  above  all  other o  in  in  an 
extraordinarily  favorable  position,  for  he  can  be 
concerned  not  just  with  education  for  doing  and  for 
knowing,  but  with  education  for  boing--for  being  nore 
fully  hunan.  He  hao  at  hand  aa  Ilia  special  subject 
»atter,  the  whole  treasury  of  the  world* a  huiaan 
documents— documents  whose  »ain  purpose  is  not  merely 
to  uupply  knowledge  icbout  people  and  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  but  which  actually  show  people  thinking 
and  acting.  It  is  not  Merely  the  record  of  the  human 
race  whioh  such  document u  contain,  it  la  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  that  they  contain. 

Lynch  varna  that  literature  aunt  not  be  Heold  abort”,  He 

pointa  out  "that  the  world  need  a  groat  hunanl nation  today 

i«  evident"  and  oraphauinen  the  genuine  and 


^^Clai-ence  W.  Hatch,  "Planning  a  year’s  Pro  gran  in 
Literature,"  The  i.nicllah  Journal. LLVXI  (  :eptonber,  1950), 
334— 33’^ . 


Janos  .1.  lynch,  "The  ..ngliuh  Teacher’ a  Greatest 
"  The  Lmtlish  Journal.  a3«V  (October,  1950),  330- 
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unique  value  of  literature  as  "its  potential  for  affecting 
its  readers  by  stimulating  and  enhancing  their  basic  human¬ 
ity.  "62 


CONCLUSION 

Beginning  with  the  Hosic  Report  in  1918,  social 
objectives  for  the  teaching  of  English  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Through  research  studies  and  evaluations, 
convictions  among  educators  have  grown  stronger  that  the 
whole  school  program  should  be  a  youthful  experience  in 
democratic  living  resulting  in  the  optimal  development  of 
each  individual  and  his  relationships  to  the  home,  commu¬ 
nity,  nation,  and  world.  This  can  be  done  best  through 
the  experiences  each  has  in  his  school  life. 

Literature  can  add  to  the  vital  experiences  of 
youth  in  achieving  the  desirable  goals  of  life.  All  lit¬ 
erature  programs  should  take  contemporary  life  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  literature  should  be  related  to  the  problems 
with  which  the  world  struggles  now.  Research  has  produced 
evidence  that  attitudes  can  be  changed  through  reading, 
and  that  a  better  understanding  of  self  and  others  can  re¬ 
sult  from  a  good  literature  program, 

6  2  Ibid. 
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Of  all  that  education  can  offer,  except  the  actual, 
personal  relationships  in  the  hone  and  in  the  community, 
literature  possesses  the  greatest  potentialities  for  know¬ 
ing  life.  Through  literature  it  is  possible  for  youth  to 
know  actual  life  intimately.  Through  it  he  shares  vicar- 
iously  struggles  and  perplexities  and  achievements.  He 
becomes  part  of  strange  environments  or  he  sees  with  new 
emotions  the  conditions  and  lives  about  him.  Understand¬ 
ing  the  past  and  present  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
future  is  basic  to  all  learning.  Since  literature,  of  all 
school  subjects,  offers  the  closest  approach  to  life,  it 
can  be  the  chief  source  of  transmitting  social  values  to 
youth. 


CHAPTER  HI 


DEPARTMENTAL  CURRICULUM  GUIDES 

In  this  chapter  an  analysis  of  the  curriculum 
guides  of  the  three  provinces,  Saskatchewan,  British 
Columbia,  and  Alberta  will  be  made  to  determine  (l)  what 
the  basic  objectives  and  aims  are  in  Secondary  Education, 
and  (2)  what  the  basic  objectives  and  aims  are  in  English 
end  in  literature  in  particular,  to  discover  the  extent 
of  the  awareness  and  urgency  attached  to  the  obtaining  of 
social  values  through  the  teaching  of  literature. 

The  manner  in  which  this  analysis  is  to  be  made  is 
by  comparison  and  contrast,  First  the  basic  aims  and 
objectives  of  each  province  will  be  considered.  Secondly 
the  objectives  and  aims  of  English  will  be  compared  and 
contrasted.  Thirdly  the  specific  goals  for  literature 
will  be  considered, 

I.  BASIC  OBJECTIVES  AND  AIMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Saskatchewan 

The  Saskatchewan  curriculum  guides  consider  such 
ideas  as  the  following  in  their  statement  of  the  general 
objectives  and  aims  of  Secondary  Education:  character 
development,  democracy,  high  regard  for  every  individual. 
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optimal  development  of  each  student,  physical  health, 
critical  thinking,  interests  of  students,  critical 
examination  of  the  community,  understanding  of  self, 
preservation  of  our  democratic  society,  understanding 
civilization,  improvement  of  our  physical  environment, 
personal  development,  growth  in  competence  in  citizenship, 
growth  in  family  living,  occupational  preparation, 
growth  in  desirable  attitudes,  appreciation  for  high 
standards  of  conduct,  and  spiritual  development.  These 
are  excellent  objectives  for  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  young  people. 

The  functional  objectives  from  the  Programme  of 
Studies  for  the  High  School  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Personal  development .  For  maximum  self- 
realization  the  following  are  considered  important: 
health  and  physical  fitness;  mental  health;  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement  (ability  to  think  rationally, 
to  express  thought  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen 
with  understanding;  an  understanding  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  structure  of  modern  society;  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  methods  of  science,  its 
major  findings,  and  its  influence  on  human  affairs; 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  mathematics  and  their  importance  in  daily  living; 
an  appreciation  of  other  nations  and  cultures  through 
the  medium  of  foreign  languages;  an  understanding  of 
common  tools  and  machines  which  may  be  turned  to 
productive  work  when  the  need  arises;  an  understanding 
of  an  appreciation  for  the  achievements  of  mankind  in 
religion,  literature,  art,  music,  and  drama);  develop¬ 
ment  of  suitable  recreational  and  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties;  development  of  character  manifested  in  sound 
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habits  of  behavior  in  social  relationships;  the 
development  of  a  pattern  of  values,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  which  will  activate  the  individual  towards 
habits  of  thinking  and  doing  compatible  with  the 
good  life. 

(b)  Growth  toward  competence  in  citizenship. 

This  involves  insight  into  the  historical  background 
of  contemporary  society;  development  of  group 
techniques  in  solving  public  problems;  developing 
competence  in  political  action  at  the  school, 
community,  provincial,  national,  and  world  levels; 
developing  consumer  competence;  developing  demo¬ 
cratic  attitudes  and  behavior  in  all  social  situ¬ 
ations;  establishing  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  acquiring  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  the  community,  province,  and  nation. 

(c)  Growth  in  family  living:  to  understand  the 
responaibilities^and  privileges  of  the  members  of  a 
family  group;  to  appreciate  the  home  as  a  democratic 
institution;  to  create  conditions  essential  to 
successful  family  life;  to  find  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  at  home;  functions  and  responsibilities 

of  parents;  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  its 
neighbours  and  the  community# 

(d)  Occupational  preparation:  to  become  familiar 
with  the  large  range  of  occupational  opportunities; 
to  learn  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  school 
guidance  services;  to  accept  one's  own  capacities 

as  indicated  by  professional  analysis  of  one's 
interests,  aptitudes,  personality,  and  native  intelli 
gence,  as  well  as  one's  experiences  in  and  out  of  the 
school  environment.1 

British  Columbia 

The  British  Columbia  curriculum  guides  consider 
the  following  ideas  in  their  aims  and  objectives  for 


1 Pro gramme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School  (Regina: 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Department  of 
Education,  1950),  p.  8. 
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secondary  schools:  character  development;  training  for 
good  citizenship;  learning  the  fundamental  skills;  healthy 
minds;  healthy  bodies;  familiarity  with  history,  science, 
and  art;  good  personal  habits;  understanding  of  and 
responsibility  of  democracy;  self  discipline;  manual 
skills;  choice  of  career;  and  adjustment  to  life. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  general  aims,  objectives 
are  given  for  which  the  school  is  best  qualified  to  serve* 
These  objectives  are  summarized  as  follows: 

To  ensure  that  all  pupils  master  the  fundamental 
skills  of  learning  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities* 

To  help  all  pupils  to  develop  healthy  minds  and 
bodies. 

To  help  pupil3  become  familiar  with  that  which 
is  great  and  valuable  in  history,  science,  and  the 
art  s0 

To  guide  pupils  in  the  development  of  such  quali¬ 
ties  of  character  and  citizenship  as  good  personal 
habits,  willingness  to  work  with  others,  honesty, 
obedience,  and  self-control. 

To  co-operate  with  parents  in  guiding  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  children. 

To  teach  each  pupil  to  do  his  best  work  by  main¬ 
taining  high  standards  of  performance  in  all  phases 
of  the  school  programme. 

To  instil  in  all  pupils  an  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  life  in  a  democracy. 

To  encourage  self-discipline  in  pupils  by  requiring 
acceptable  standards  of  performance  and  behaviour  in 
all  phases  of  the  school  programme. 

To  teach  pupils  some  common  manual  skills  as  a 
means  of  helping  them  become  practical  and  useful 
citizens. 

To  give  pupils  some  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a 
career  and  some  opportunity  to  begin  preparation  for 
occupational  life. 
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To  seek  out  and  develop  pupil's  special  talents 
and  potentialities,  and  to  assist  them  in  developing 
their  strengths  and  overcoming  or  adjusting  to  handi¬ 
caps  or  weaknesses, 

Alberta 


The  curriculum  guides  of  Alberta  suggest  the 
following  ideas  in  their  basic  objectives  and  aims: 
personal  growth,  moral  and  emotional  maturity,  intellectu¬ 
al  achievement,  human  relations,  contemporary  thought  and 
action,  attitudes,  values  for  behavior,  democracy,  loyal¬ 
ties,  and  individual  value  patterns* 

Functional  objectives  of  secondary  education,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  more  general  statement  of 
purposes  just  given,  emphasize  their  functional  signifi¬ 
cance  in  directing  the  educative  process.  These  four 
functional  objectives  of  secondary  education  follow.  They 
have  been  expanded  to  permit  closer  examination. 

1.  Personal  Development, 

The  prime  aim  of  the  school  is  to  assist  each 
Alberta  youth  in  his  growth  towards  maximum  self- 
realization,  The  following  definite  goals  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  this  heading, 

i.  Health  and  physical  fitness, 

ii.  Mental  health, 

iii.  Intellectual  achievement: 

a.  Ability  to  think  rationally,  to  express 
thought  clearly  and  to  read  and  listen 
with  understanding; 


^Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in 
British  Columbia  fVictoria:  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
Department  of  Education,  1955),  p.7. 
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b,  A  broad  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
science,  its  major  findings  and  its 
influence  on  human  affairs; 

c,  A  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics  and  their  im¬ 
portance  in  daily  living;  a  mastery  of 
mathematical  skills  necessary  for  vo¬ 
cational  competence; 

d,  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
cultural  heritage, 

iv.  The  development  of  suitable  recreational 
and  leisure-time  activities, 

v.  The  development  of  character  manifested  in 
sound  habits  of  behavior  in  social  relation¬ 
ships, 

vi.  The  development  of  a  pattern  of  values, 

attitudes,  and  ethical  ideals  which  gener¬ 
alize  and  furnish  justification  for  good 
habits  and  culminate  in  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of  religion, 

2,  Growth  in  Family  Living. 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  learn  to  appreciate  the 
unique  and  indispensable  place  in  society  played  by 
the  home  and  family  unit  upon  right  thinking  in  con¬ 
nection  with  morals,  institutions,  and  the  current 
issues  of  democratic  living.  The  school  should  assist 
him  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of: 

i.  The  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the 
members  of  the  family  group; 

ii.  The  home  as  a  democratic  institution; 

iii.  The  conditions  essential  to  successful 
family  life; 

iv.  The  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  home; 

v.  The  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
parent  s ; 

vi.  The  relationship  of  the  family  to  its 
neighbors  and  the  community, 

3,  Growth  Toward  Competence  in  Citizenship, 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  be  brought  gradually  to 

a  realization  of  his  position  and  responsibilities  in 
the  school,  community,  province,  nation,  and  finally 
in  the  community  of  nations.  The  school  should  guide 
him  in: 
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i.  Acquiring  insight  into  the  historical 
background  of  contemporary  society; 
ii«  Developing  competence  in  meetings,  and 

attempting  to  solve,  public  problems,  and 
issues  which  citizens  are  required  to 
enoounter  and  on  which  they  must  take 
action; 

iii.  Developing  competence  in  political  action 
at  the  school,  community,  national,  and 
world  levels; 

iv,  Developing  consumer  competence; 

v.  Developing  democratic  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  in  all  social  situations; 
vi*  Establishing  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 

democracy  and  acquiring  an  appreciation 
of  his  community,  the  province  and  the 
nation, 

4,  Occupational  Preparation, 

The  school  must  help  each  Alberta  youth  to 
develop  those  understandings  and  attitudes  that  will 
make  him  an  intelligent  and  productive  participant  in 
economic  life;  and  assist  him  to  develop  saleable 
skills,  or  prepare  him  for  post-school  vocational 
training.  The  youth  should: 

i.  Become  familiar  with  the  range  of  vo¬ 
cational  opportunities  open  to  him; 

ii.  Learn  how  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 

school  and  extra-school  guidance  services; 

iii.  Achieve  an  acceptance  of  his  own  capacities 
as  indicated  by  professional  analysis  of 
interests,  socio-economic  status,  aptitudes, 
personality,  and  native  intelligence,3 

The  ideas  contained  in  the  general  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  for  secondary  education  for  the  three  western 
provinces  have  been  considered,  and  the  functional  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  stated.  It  is  apparent  that  all  three 


^Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools 
(Province  of  Alberta:*  Department  of  Education,  1 952 ) , 


pp,  15-17, 
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provinces  emphasize  the  social  objectives  of  education. 

The  manner  in  which  the  objectives  are  stated  varies 
slightly  from  province  to  province,  but  the  actual  content 
varies  little. 

Next  the  specific  objectives  and  aims  of  the 
English  program  will  be  considered. 


II,  BASIC  OBJECTIVES  AND  AIMS  IN  ENGLISH 


Saskatchewan 


The  importance  of  achieving  the  desired  objectives 
and  aims  through  the  teaching  of  English  is  indicated  in 
the  following  quotation: 

The  mastery  of  one*s  mother  tongue  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  degree  of  facility  in  the  use  of 
language  is  one  of  the  measures  of  development  and 
growth  and  a  chief  factor  in  the  acquistion  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  It  sets  a  limit  to  thought 
itself.  Through  English  the  individual  makes  contacts 
with  great  minds  and  vital  experiences  which  can  lead 
to  a  richer  life0  It  must  be  recognized  that  English 
is  a  general  subject  as  well  as  a  specific  one  in  that 
every  teacher  is ,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  teac her  of 
English.4 

The  quotation  makes  clear  what  the  Saskatchewan  curriculum 
guide  upholds  as  the  basic  aims  for  the  teaching  of 


4 Programme  of  Studies  f or  t he  High  School  (Regina: 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Department  of 
Education,  1950),  p.  72. 
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English,  The  mastery  of  the  English  language  is  imperative 
for  the  optimal  development  of  the  student. 

Briti sh  Columbia 

The  basic  objectives  and  aims  for  the  teaching  of 
English  in  British  Columbia  are  as  follows: 

The  general  aims  of  instruction  in  English  are 
consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of  all  education 
in  promoting  a  threefold  development  of  students: 

(1)  Social  development  leading  to  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  life  of  our  democratic  society. 

(2)  Individual  development  leading  to  effective 
personal  living. 

(3)  Vocational  development  leading  to  competence 
in  earning  a  living. 

The  study  of  English  is  essential  to  this  develop¬ 
ment,  Citizens  in  a  democratic  state  must  be  trained 
in  language,  not  only  that  they  may  be  able  to  conduct 
their  daily  affairs  with  skill  and  efficiency,  but 
also  that  they,  as  free  electors,  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  truth  from  falsehood  in  the  mass  of  partisan 
communications  constantly  confronting  all  citizens  of 
a  democracy.  They  must  also  learn  to  read  well  and 
widely.  Only  through  reading  can  they  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past  and  a 
clear  vision  0f  those  ideals  which  are  part  of  our 
Canadian  inheritance.5 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  social  development  for 
life  in  a  democratic  society  is  listed  first  in  the 
threefold  development  of  students.  Further  aims  to  be 
attained  include: 

The  study  of  the  English  language  aims  to  develop 


^Senior  High  School  English  (Victoria:  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  Department  of  Curriculum,  1954),  p.  9. 
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a  mastery  of  our  ovm  tongue  well  enough  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  listen  clearly  and  effectively  in 
the  democratic  social  environment  in  which  we  live. 

To  achieve  this  aim  involves: 

(1)  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  English  language; 

(2)  a  mastery  of  the  tool  aspects  of  writing  and 
speaking; 

(3)  a  growing  power  to  express  a  body  of  thought 
in  unified  coherent  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
oral  and  written  communication,6 

The  following  goals  are  of  particular  interest  because 

of  the  source  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  because  they 

indicate  agreement  with  the  position  of  The  Commission 

which  was  developed  in  Chapter  II  of  this  thesis. 

The  English  Language  Arts,  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
the  result  of  seven  years  of  study  and  research, 
asserts  the  following  as  primary  aims  of  language 
study: 

To  think  clearly  and  honestly. 

To  read  thoughtfully. 

To  speak  effectively, 

To  write  clearly. 

To  listen  intelligently. 

Teachers  of  English  should  keep  these  goals  constantly 
in  mind,  and  should  seek  to  develop  them  in  all  phases 
of  language  instruct  ion. 7 

Alberta 


The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  English 
Language  and  English  Literature  quotes  from  The  English 


6Ibid . .  p.  25. 

7Ibid. 
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Language  Arts : 

The  goals  of  teaching  the  language  arts  are  as  old 
as  the  ideal3  of  Western  civilization.  Yet  each 
generation  faces  the  task  of  interpreting  these  goals 
anew  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  its  own  age. 

To  think  clearly  and  honestly,  to  read  thoughtfully, 
to  communicate  effectively,  and  to  listen  intelli¬ 
gently  have  always  been  basic  to  the  perpetuation  of 
democratic  ways  of  living.8 

This  curriculum  guide  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  goals  which 
were  set  up  by  The  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of 
the  (American)  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  for 
the  English  program  in  the  school. 

1.  Wholesome  personal  development. 

2.  Dynamic  and  worthwhile  allegiance  through 
heightened  moral  perception  and  a  personal 
sense  of  values. 

3.  Greater  intellectual  curiosity  and  capacity 
for  critical  thinking. 

4.  Effective  use  of  language  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life. 

5.  Habitual  and  intelligent  use  of  the  mass  modes 
of  communication. 

6.  Greater  personal  interest  and  increasingly 

mature  standards  of  enjoyment, 

7.  Effective  habitB  of  work. 

8.  Competent  use  of  language  and  reading  for 

vocational  purposes. 

9.  Social  sensitivity  and  effective  participation 
in  the  group  life. 

10,  Faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  basic  values  of 
a  democratic  society. y 


Q 

Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  English 
Language  and  English  Literature  (Province  of  Alberta: 
Department  of  Education,  1955),  p.  6. 

9Ibid, 
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This  examination  of  the  curriculum  guides  of  the 
basic  aims  and  objectives  for  the  teaching  of  English 
indicates  keen  awareness  of  the  latest  findings  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  The  guides  of  the  three  provinces 
quote  The  English  Language  Arts  freely.  An  examination 
of  the  basic  aims  in  the  teaching  of  literature  will 
provide  further  insight  into  the  importance  attached  to 
social  objectives  in  the  language  arts  program, 

III,  BASIC  OBJECTIVES  AND  AIMS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OP  LITERATURE 


Saskatchewan 


The  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School  states 
the  following  aims  for  the  teaching  of  literature, 

1,  To  extend  the  range  of  the  pupils  understanding 
and  interests  through  vicarious  experiences  in  reading, 
and,  at  the  same  time  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  relationship  of  literature  to  life, 

2,  To  develop  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  desire 
to  continue  reading  under  one’s  own  direction, 

3,  To  stimulate  growth  of  character,  consciousness 
of  social  responsibility,  and  high  ideals  of  conduct, 

4,  To  develop  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
good  literature,  including  that  which  provides  material 
for  thought  as  well  as  for  enjoyment, 

5,  To  enable  students  to  gain  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  familiar  masterpieces  of  the  literary 
heritage  of  the  race, 

6,  To  provide  contacts  with  Canadian,  British,  and 
American  literatures;  together  with  a  sampling  of 
world  literature, 

7,  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  best  current 
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literature;  to  mingle  with  the  classics  as  many  modern 
plays,  novels,  essays,  poems,  biographies,  and  maga¬ 
zine  stories  as  can  be  included,  with  the  realization 
that  most  students  are  being  prepared  to  be  reading- 
adults,  not  students  of  literature, 

8,  To  cultivate  appreciation  of  and  real  ability 
in  oral  interpretation  of  literature, 

9,  To  develop  respect  and  affection  for  our 
language,  and  to  increase  facility  in  its  use,10 

The  social  objectives  of  the  teaching  of  literature 
are  clearly  stated.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
literary  masterpieces  are  not  neglected.  The  classics  are 
mingled  with  modern  literature.  Although  literary  se¬ 
lections  are  prescribed,  the  importance  of  developing 
social  values  through  literature  is  indicated  clearly  and 
pertinently  in  the  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Saskatchewan, 

British  Columbia 

The  British  Columbia  guide  for  the  teaching  of 
literature.  Senior  High  School  English,  states  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


Literature  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief 
mediums  for  developing  ideas,  ideaJ.8,  knowledge  of 
oneself  and  others,  interest  in  ethical  problems  and 
social  and  cultural  values.  The  teacher  of  litera¬ 
ture  seeks  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupil  by 


1QProgramme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School  (Regina: 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Department  of 
Education,  1950),  pp,  72-73, 
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introducing  him  to  new  ideas,  worthy  ideals  of  life 
and  behavior,  knowledge  of  man  himself  and  his  re¬ 
lation  to  others.  Knowledge  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  felt  a3  it  is  expressed  in  litera¬ 
ture  stimulates  and  deepens  thought,  broadens  sympathy 
and  intensifies  emotion  and  thus  promotes  enjoyment. 
The  appreciation  of  literature  is  more  than  a  vague 
sentiment.  It  accrues  with  the  training  in  certain 
skills  and  abilities  in  proportion  as  a  selection  of 
literature  is  understood  and  enjoyed.  The  training 
of  students  in  these  skills  and  abilities  is  the  task 
of  an  alert  and  understanding  teacher  of  literature.  ^ 

The  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of  liter¬ 
ature  to  gain  wholesome  social  values  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  this  publication  of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
.British  Columbia, 

Alberta 


The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  English 
Language  and  English  Literature  includes  the  following 
objectives  for  the  teaching  of  literature: 

One  is  to  broaden  our  understanding  of  other  people 
and  of  ourselves.  Few  subjects  taught  in  school  offer 
such  possibilities  for  developing  youth  in  the  art  of 
human  relations  as  does  the  study  of  literature. 
Through  literature  we  meet  people  of  all  kinds  and 
learn  to  understand  them--their  ideas,  their  ideals, 
their  problems,  their  emotions,  their  character. 
Through  an  understanding  of  others  we  are  often  able 
to  develop  those  qualities  which  help  us  to  understand 
ourselves.  Literature  helps  to  crystallize  our  ideas, 
refine  our  emotions,  and  develop  our  standard  of 


^Senior  High  School  English  (Victoria:  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  Department  of  Curriculum,  1954), 
p.  18. 
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values.  Literature,  too,  helps  us  to  extend  the  range 
of  our  knowledge,  and  provides  vicarious  experiences 
that  contribute  to  our  development.  Through  litera¬ 
ture  our  imagination  is  stimulated  as  poems,  short 
stories,  novels,  and  dramas  create  the  illusion  of 
reality,  sometimes  carrying  us  into  the  far  away,  the 
long  ago,  and  the  unusual. 

To  the  purposes  suggested  above  we  should  add  two 
others.  First,  we  should  acquaint  high  school  pupils 
with  a  part  of  their  literary  heritage  as  twentieth- 
century  Canadians,  Second,  we  should  help  them 
develop  standards  that  will  enable  them  to  choose 
discriminatingly  from  the  vast  number  of  periodicals 
and  books  available  to  them,12 

Claims  made  for  the  Creative  Living  Series  are 
interesting;  they  include  the  following: 

In  the  Creative  Living  Series .  material  that  has 
an  overtly  moralistic  or  didactic  approach  was 
avoided.  Similarly,  writing  that  was  hackneyed  or 
that  possessed  an  overly-sentimental  quality  was  not 
used.  Jingoistic  utterances  and  historically  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  misleading  journalism  find  no  place  in  the 
books .lo 

This  Alberta  curriculum  guide  also  maintains  that,  al¬ 
though  the  Creat ive  Living  Series  approaches  literature 
from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  and  uses  selections  by 
Canadian  authors  wherever  possible,  the  series  are  not 
guilty  of  chauvinism,  British  and  American  literature 


■»  2 

Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  English 
Language  and  English  Literature  (Province  of  Alberta: 
Department  of  Education,  1955),  p,  36, 

13 


Ibid,,  p.  37 
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are  used  since  both  assume  importance  in  our  own  culture. 
Further  claims  are  made: 

The  Creative  Living  Series .  by  motivating  the  study 
of  literature,  by  contributing  to  the  student’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  art  of  human  relations,  and  by  placing 
before  the  student  a  body  of  literature  of  unquestion¬ 
able  quality,  is  considered  an  ideal  reading  program 
for  use  in  Canadian  schools,14 

An  examination  of  the  basic  aims  and  objectives 
for  the  teaching  of  literature  has  indicated  that  all  three 
provinces  stress  social  objectives  in  the  teaching  of 
literature.  There  is  less  difference  in  the  statement 
of  the  social  objectives  than  there  is  in  the  literature 
that  is  prescribed  from  the  texts.  The  general  impression 
is  that  more  freedom  in  the  study  of  literature  is  given 
in  Alberta,  Lxaraples  for  the  study  of  literature  in  units 
are  given  in  the  Alberta  guide. 

General  conclusions  that  emerge  from  the  study  of 
the  curriculum  guides  of  the  three  western  provinces  are 
as  follows: 

1,  The  general  objectives  and  aims  in  the  second- 
sjry  school  are  similar  for  the  three  western  provinces. 

The  curriculum  guides  from  all  of  the  provinces  emphasize 
the  importance  of  social  values  in  the  training  of  youth. 


14Ibid. 
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2.  The  English  Language  Arte  is  basic  to  the 
curriculum  guides  in  the  field  of  English  and  literature. 
All  of  the  curriculum  guides  are  based  on  this  research. 

3,  The  unity  of  thought  apparent  among  educators 
in  western  Canada  is  of  interest.  Democracy  is  vitally 
important  to  all  of  them,  and  the  optimal  development  of 
each  individual  for  life  in  a  democratic  society  is  their 
utmost  concern. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIAL  THLMLS  INHERENT  IN  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

^or  this  chapter  the  short  stories  which  are  used 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  three  provinces  were  examined 
to  find  out  what  social  themes  are  inherent.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  adequate 
behavior  in  human  relationships  has  been  recognized.  The 
need  for  broader  social  relationships  of  community,  class, 
creed,  race,  and  nationality  is  evident.  Social  attitudes 
and  techniques  for  effective  cooperative  living  are  essen¬ 
tial  equipment  for  today’s  youth. 


I .  PROCEDURE 

Short  stories  from  the  following  texts  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  compared . 

Saskatchewan  texts 

Chalmers,  Coutts,  Lucas,  ward,  -agnew,  Garret son,  Hammel , 
Hathaway,  Riley,  and  Russell,  ProBe  ana  Poetry  for 
Canadians  (Enjoyment),  Toronto:  J.  M.  Lent  and  Sons 
Limited,  1953,  (30  short  stories  examined), 

McNally,  G,  Fred,  A  Book  of  Good  Stories .  Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  At  St.  Martin’s 
House,  1937.  (14  short  stories  examined). 

British  Columbia  text s 

Gray,  J.  M. ,  F.  A.  Upjohn,  and  J.  J.  Knights.  Prose  of 
Our  Day.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  At  St,  Martin’s  House,  1940.  (7  short  stories 

examined  ) . 
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Hart,  Nina,  and  Edna  Perry.  Representative  Short  Stories. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935.  (22  short 

stories  examined). 

Leaver,  H.  R.  Modern  Literature  for  Schools.  Toronto: 

The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Limited,  1937.  (13  short 

stories  examined). 

McNally,  G,  Fred.  A  Book  of  Good  Stories .  Toronto: 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  At  St, 

Martin’s  House,  1937.  (14  short  stories  examined). 

Scotland,  Andrew,  Life  and  Literature  To-dav,  Part  One. 
Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Co.  Limited,  1945. 

(6  short  stories  examined). 

Alberta  texts 

Boyd,  M.  M.  Creative  Living.  4,  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage 

and  Company  Limited,  1954.  (50  short  stories  examined). 

Buxton,  E.  VJ.  Creative  Living .  5.  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage 

and  Company  Limited,  1954.  7*30  short  stories  examined). 


II.  AREAS  OF  SOCIAL  CONCERN 


The  stories  from  each  text  were  examined  and  the 
themes  which  might  provide  the  basis  for  desirable  social 
development  were  charted  under  six  areas  of  social  concern. 
The  areas  of  social  concern  included  relationships  with  the 
following : 

(1)  The  family 

Adequate  immediate  social  relationships  with  the 
family  are  important.  This  includes  adequate  and  improved 
relationships  between  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister, 
and  associations  of  the  home. 
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(2)  Friends  and  associates 

An  understanding  of  friends  and  associates,  an 
appreciation  of  peer  groups  and  their  influences,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  opposite  sex  are  important  to  success¬ 
ful  social  interaction, 

(3)  The  community 

An  appreciation  of  social  concepts  concerning  commu¬ 
nity  relationships  is  essential  in  the  optimal  development 
of  young  people.  The  development  of  broader  understandings 
of  social  relationships  of  the  immediate  community  and  its 
institutions,  as  v/ell  as  the  reaching  out  to  concepts  of  a 
world  community  and  techniques  of  international  cooperation 
are  vitally  important.  Today* s  youth  must  understand  the 
evolution  of  our  social  groups,  our  national  ideals  and 
their  cost;  it  is  imperative  that  a  sense  of  individual 
human  worth  he  developed, 

(4)  Race,  class,  and  ethnic  groups 

An  appreciation  of  the  groups  which  make  up  Canada 
and  of  bases  for  achieving  unity  among  them  is  of  major 
importance;  this  involves  appreciation  of  peoples  of  other 
countries  and  means  for  achieving  unity  among  them.  Young 
people  must  understand  the  causes  of  prejudice  and  acquire 
methods  of  arriving  at  truth.  Group  loyalties  must  be 
appreciated  and  developed.  An  appreciation  of  the  part 
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played  by  science  in  such  relationships  is  essential, 

(5)  Creed  or  religion 

Tolerance  of  the  convictions  of  others  is  basic  to 
maturation.  Appreciation  of  the  differences  existing  be¬ 
tween  people  and  what  they  believe  is  basic  to  democratic 
living , 

(6)  Social  attitudes 

Young  people  must  develop  social  attitudes  and 
techniques  for  gracious  cooperative  living.  They  need  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  democracy,  respect  authority, 
and  participate  willing  in  making  and  obeying  laws.  They 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 
They  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  keeping  informed 
and  for  the  mastery  of  the  scientific  method  of  arriving 
at  truth. 

Tables  for  the  six  areas  of  social  concern  were 
prepared  for  each  of  the  texts  showing  the  possible  themes 
of  each  story.  The  stories  were  listed  and  the  themes 
suggesting  areas  of  social  concern  were  checked. 

III.  SHORT  STORIES  FROM  TEXTS  USED  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

Table  I  lists  the  stories  from  A  Book  of  Good 
Stories  and  shows  how  each  story  was  checked  for  areas  of 
social  concern.  Table  II  lists  the  stories  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canad i ans . 
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TABLE  I 


SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Associates 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

31ass 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger 

X 

The  Stolen 
Bacillus 

X 

The  Heart  of 
Little  Shikara 

X 

The  Inn  of  the 
Two  Witches 

X 

A  Counterfeit 
Presentment 

X 

The  Envelope 

X 

Adventure  of  the 
Speckled  Band 

Quality 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mrs*  Todhetley’s 
Earrings 

X 

X 

X 

How  Much  Land 
Does  a  Man  Need 

? 

X 

X 

Namgay  Doola 

X 

X 

X 

Tiny  Tim 

ABC 

Marjorie  Daw 

X 

X 
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TABLE  II 

SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  PROSh  AND  POETRY  FOR  CANADIANS 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Associates 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Split  Cherry- 
Tree 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Night  Duty  at  th 
Meteorological 
Bureau 

e 

X 

Memorial  Cup 
Series 

X 

X 

Bad  Influence 

X 

X 

X 

The  Diving  Fool 

X 

X 

At  the  Forks 

X 

Hanging  a 

Picture 

X 

The  Snob 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Holiday  with 
Father 

X 

The  Marine 
Excursion 

An  Argument  with 
a  Millionaire 

X 

X 

The  Hansom  of 
the  Red  Chief 

X 

X 

The  Norwood 
Builder 

The  Roll  Call 
of  the  Reef 

X 

X 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


Family 

Friends 

or 

As  soc iate* 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 
Clas  s 
Ethnic 
groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

The  Men  in 
Sheepskin  Coats 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pride’s  Fancy 

X 

We  Make  Maple 
Sugar 

X 

The  Pursuit  of 
Peter  Bellise 

Prophet  in  the 
Wilderness 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Necklace 

X 

Visitors 

X 

X 

X 

The  Floods 

X 

X 

X 

Winter  on 

Georges  Bank 

X 

X 

The  Drive 

X 

X 

What  Y/ill-Power 
Did  for  Me 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Unfamiliar 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gold-Mounted 

Guns 

Guillaumet 

X 

The  Ride  for 

Life 

X 

X 

X 

The  Gift  of 
the  Magi 

X 
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Tables  I  and  II,  which  indicate  possible  social 
themes  suggested  by  stories  from  Saskatchewan  texts,  show 
that  in  some  stories  themes  which  might  be  the  basis  for 
desirable  social  development  are  not  obvious.  Other  sto¬ 
ries  might  suggest  five  or  even  six  areas  for  social  con¬ 
cern  readily.  The  text,  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians, 
indicates  subdivisions  of  its  contents  into  areas  of  social 
concern  by  its  editors,  but  it  shows  little  appreciable 
difference  from  A  Book  of  Good  Stories  in  these  tables, 
indicating  that  the  themes  from  the  stories  of  the  two 
books  are  similar  in  social  value.  However,  the  data  in 
later  chapters  on  settings  and  characterization  bring  out 
some  interesting  differences. 

IV.  SHORT  STORILS  FROM  TEXTS  USED  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  short  stories  from  British  Columbia  texts  were 
considered  next,  A  Book  of  Good  Stories  is  used  in  British 
Columbia  as  well  as  in  Saskatchewan.  The  findings  will  not 
be  repeated  but  are  applicable  to  both  provinces.  Tables 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  indicate  the  social  themes  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  other  four  British  Columbia  texts.  Table  III 
shows  possible  suggestive  social  themes  in  Modern  Literature 
for  Schools .  Table  IV  for  Prose  of  Our  Day .  Table  V  for  Life 
and  Literature  To-Day ,  and  Table  VI  for  Representative 
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TABIE  III 


SOCIAL  THUMBS  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE  FOR  3CH00IS 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc iat ea 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

John  Ridd  Fights 
Rohin  Snell 

X 

The  Roll-Call 
of  the  Reef 

X 

X 

The  Three 
Strangers 

X 

X 

X 

Brook-Folk 

X 

A  Torpedo  in 
Feathers 

The  Ransom  of 
the  Red  Chief 

X 

X 

A  Fish  Story 

The  Y/idow’s 
Cruise 

The  Griffin  and 
the  Minor  Canno 

n 

X 

X 

Bargaining  with 
the  Factor 

X 

X 

X 

When  Christmas 
Came  to  Fort 

Gar  ry 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bronze  Back 

X 

First  Across 
the  Pacific 

X 
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TABLE  IV 


SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  PROSE  OF  OUR  DAY 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc iates 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Lthnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Riding  the  Rods 

X 

The  Deserted  Shi 

P 

Civilization 

Smashes  Up 

X 

X 

The  Verger 

A  Field  of  Wheat 

X 

v^uality 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Baiting 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TABLE  V 

SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  TO-DAY 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc i at es 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Lthnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

The  Incorruptabl 

e 

X 

An  Intractable 
Case 

X 

Blanchard  ’  s 
Trousers 

X 

The  Boy  Who  Made 
a  Loch 

X 

X 

X 

Egypt 1 s  Gold 

The  Face  on 
the  Wall 
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TABLE  VI 


SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT  STORIES 


Family 

Pri end 8 
or 

Assoc i ate a 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Tennessee’ s 
Partner 

X 

The  Pall  of  the 
House  of  Usher 

White  Horse 
Winter 

X 

X 

Our  Lad  y  ’  s 
Juggler 

X 

The  Constant 

Tin  Soldier 

X 

The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger 

X 

The  Sire  de 
Maletroit ’ s  Dooi 

i 

X 

The  Revolution  al 
Satan’s  Trap 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Ambitious 
Guest 

X 

X 

X 

The  Lantern 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Anna  Mareea 

X 

The  Intervention 
of  Peter 

X 

X 

A  Christmas  Pres¬ 
ent  for  a  Lady 

X 

X 

X 
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TABLE  VI  (continued) 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Associates 

Uommu- 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Wee  Willie  Winkie 

X 

X 

Miss  Gunton  of 
Poughkeepsie 

X 

X 

X 

The  Steamer 

Child 

X 

X 

The  Three 
Strangers 

X 

X 

X 

Uncle  Reuben 

X 

The  Rout  of  the 
White  Hussars 

X 

Perjured 

X 

X 

X 

Engl and  t  o 

America 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Best  Bait 
for  Mosquitos 

X 

X 

X 

The  tables  for  the  British  Columbia  texts  show  sim¬ 
ilar  results  to  those  of  Saskatchewan. 

V.  SHORT  STORIES  FROM  THE  TEXTS  USED  IN  ALBERTA 

In  Table  VII  the  stories  from  Creative  Liv in/-  A  are 
charted.  Table  VIII  gives  the  stories  frem  Creative  Living 
5_.  The  stories  of  these  texts  were  tabulated  similarly  to 
those  of  the  other  provinces. 
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TABLE  VII 


SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  CREATIVE  LIVING  4 


family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc iateE 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Leiningen  Versus 
the  Ants 

An  Underground 
Episode 

X 

Shaken 

Confidence 

X 

David 

X 

X 

A  Tale  of  a  Tub 

Problem  Child 

X 

X 

X 

The  Death  of 
Samson 

The  Verger 

Through  a 
Blizzard 

The  Monster 

X 

X 

The  Pomegranate 
Trees 

That’s  What 
Happened  to  Me 

X 

Miss  Brill 

X 

Sam  -jlick 

X 

The  Most  Danger¬ 
ous  Game 

)  o 

' 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc iatec 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

The  Welsh  Are 
Like  That 

X 

Youthful  Heroics 

X 

Civilization 
Smashes  Up 

X 

X 

The  Whipping 

X 

X 

A  Battle  Over 
the  Teacups 

X 

X 

X 

The  Storyteller 

The  Open  Window 

Two  Kinds  of 
Sinner 

X 

X 

X 

Juggernaut 

X 

Death  in  the 
Fifth  Grade 

X 

X 

Mama  and  Big 
Business 

X 

X 

X 

Black  Boy 

X 

X 

X 

X 

One  Cold  Night 

X 

X 

The  Little 

Ghost 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Antidote  for 
Hatred 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Easter  Egg 

X 

X 

X 

Leonard  the 
Barber 

X 

X 

1 


•>  1 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


family 

Friend  s 
or 

Associates 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Too  Early  Spring 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

No  Heartbreak 

X 

X 

Guido  the  Gimlet 
of  Ghent 

The  Lagoon 

X 

X 

A  Sick  Call 

X 

X 

Yours  Lovingly 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Pain 

X 

A  Fight  He 

Could  Not  Win 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  White  Mustanj 

5  x 

X 

The  Last  Class 

X 

X 

The  Shell 

X 

X 

We  Aren’t 
Superstitious 

X 

X 

X 

Uncle  Kees 
Protests 

X 

X 

The  Everlasting 
quartet 

X 

Wild  Ride 

X 

X 

Birth 

X 

X 

The  Men  Who 

Cl imbed 

The  Bet 

X 

X 

X 

“ 
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TABLE  VIII 

SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  CREATIVE  LIVING  5 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Associates 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 
Clas  s 
Ethnic 
groups 

Creed 

or 

Reli¬ 

gion 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

Haircut 

X 

X 

X 

Number  17 

X 

The  Hack  Driver 

X 

All  Yankees  Are 
Liars 

X 

X 

X 

The  Cask  of 
Amontillado 

X 

My  Remarkable 
Uncle 

The  Secret  Life 
of  Walter  Mitt: 

The  Cop  and 
the  Anthem 

X 

Prelude 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Thousand- 
Dollar  Bill 

X 

X 

X 

How  We  Kept 
Mother1 s  Day 

X 

A  Date  with 

Dora 

X 

X 

Father  and  His 
Hard-Rocking 
Ship 

X 

A  Mother  in 
Mannv ille 

X 

X 

X 

J-. 


_ 


*■ 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 


Family 

Friends 

or 

Assoc i at es 

Commu¬ 

nity 

Race 

Class 

Ethnic 

Creed 

or 

Reli- 

Atti¬ 

tudes 

groups 

gion 

A  Lay* a  Pleasure 

X 

X 

X 

The  Interlopers 

X 

Boless 

X 

X 

X 

The  Ply 

Fifty-Yard  Lash 

Champeen  Liar 

X 

X 

X 

Miss  Hinch 

Mrs,  Packletide* 
Tiger 

s 

To  Build  a  Fire 

The  Three 
Strangers 

X 

X 

X 

A  Novelist*  s 
Allegory 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Thanatopsis 
Club 

X 

Music  on  the 
Muscatatuck 

X 

X 

Ralph  Bunche, 
Figher  for 

Peace 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Wooden  Horse 

X 

X 

The  Country 
Loctor 

X 

X 

X 

X 

)•  .  .  o }  ,  ..  . 
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CONCLUSION 

The  tables  in  this  chapter  showing  possible  areas 
of  social  concern  for  the  short  stories  in  the  texts  of 
the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada  indicate  that  there 
is  little  difference  as  far  as  themes  are  concerned.  The 
texts  of  each  province  have  some  stories  that  cover  five 
or  even  six  of  the  areas  of  social  concern.  On  the  other 
hand  the  texts  of  each  province  have  some  stories  which 
indicate  no  obvious  social  themes.  There  is  no  reason  for 
alarm  in  this.  Literature  is  expected  to  exceed  the  areas 
of  social  concern.  Each  province  has  texts  with  sufficient 
stories  with  social  themes  that  these  areas  can  be  covered 
ad  equately. 

Of  interest  is  the  finding  that  those  texts  (Great ive 
Living  4_,  Creat ive  Living  J5,  and  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Cana- 
d ians )  which  have  been  suodivided  by  their  editors  into 
areas  of  social  concern  show  little  appreciable  difference 
from  those  which  have  not  been  subdivided.  This  indicates 
that  an  analysis  for  theme  alone  places  the  majority  of 
short  stories  into  some  area  of  social  concern.  Since  most 
of  the  short  stories  have  characters  which  like  normal 
people  are  set  in  a  social  environment,  social  themes  be¬ 
come  apparent  readily.  Literature  at  its  best  represents 
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real  life;  therefore  short  stories  are  effective  in  teach¬ 
ing  social  values  for  they  are  inherent. 

However,  the  findings  in  this  chapter  are  only  a 
part  of  the  analysis  of  short  stories  of  this  thesis.  In 
the  next  two  chapters  the  time  settings  and  locales  and 
the  character  development  in  the  stories  will  be  examined. 
This  analysis  will  indicate  more  specifically  what  social 
values  are  inherent  in  the  short  stories  and  how  they  can 
be  used  effectively  to  promote  desired  social  development. 


) 


V  !  ... 


CHAPTER  V 


TIMfci  SETTINGS  AND  LOC ALES  OF  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

Another  integral  part  of  the  short  story  is  the 
setting.  In  this  chapter  an  investigation  of  the  time 
settings  and  the  locales  of  each  short  story  has  been  made 
to  find  out  what  relationships  they  have  to  social  values, 
hew  insights  and  understandings  of  human  relations  as 
well  as  intercultural  ideas  may  be  found  in  acquaintance 
with  other  eras  and  lands.  Settings  of  the  present  day 
involving  youth  in  the  problems  and  conflicts  peculiar 
to  our  society  may  clarify  and  broaden  understandings, 

I.  TIMS  SETTIInGS  OF  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

The  short  stories  were  classified  into  three  period 
of  time:  (1)  modern  settings  which  occurred  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  (2)  settings  which  occurred  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  (3)  older  settings 
which  occurred  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  resulting  data  was  tabulated  to  make  possible  a 
comparison  of  texts  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  total 
stories  being  examined  for  each  province. 


Table  IX  shows  the  time  settings  of  the  stories 
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from  the  Saskatchewan  texts. 


TABLE  DC 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  TIME  GETTINGS  OF  STORIES  FROM  THE 

SASKATCHEWAN  TECITS 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

20th 
c  entury 

18-1 9th 
century 

Before  18th 
century 

A  Book  of 

Good  Stories 

14 

29 

57 

14 

Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians 

30 

63 

37 

0 

' 

1 

Averages 

52 

43 

5 

This  table  shows  that  29  per  cent  of  the  stories 
from  A  Book  of  Good  Stories  were  set  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury;  57  per  cent  of  the  settings  occurred  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  or  nineteenth  centuries;  14  per  cent  of  the  settings 
occurred  before  the  eighteenth  century.  The  stories  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  present  a  contrast  for  63 
per  cent  have  modern  settings;  37  per  cent  have  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  settings;  no  settings  occurring  be¬ 
fore  the  eighteenth  century  are  included. 
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The  time  settings  of  the  stories  from  the  British 
Columbia  texts  are  given  in  Table  X. 


TABLE  X 


COMPARISON  OP  THE  TIME  SETTINGS  OF  STORIES  FROM  THE 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 


Per  cent 


Total 

stories 

20th 

century 

18-19th 

century 

Before  18th 
century 

Represent at ive 

Short  Stories 

22 

36 

50 

14 

Modern  Literature 
for  Schools 

13 

15 

77 

8 

A  Book  of  Good 
Stories 

14 

29 

57 

14 

Life  and  Litera- 
ture  To-Lay 

6 

100 

0 

0 

Prose  of  Our  Lay 

72 

14 

14 

Averages 

40 

49 

11 

Table  X  shows  that  Life  and  Literature  To-Day  and 
Prose  of  Our  Lay  favor  twentieth  century  settings.  The 
three  texts,  Represent ative  Short  Stories,  A  Bo  ok  of  Good 
Stories .  end  Modern  Literature  for  Schools  favor  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  settings.  The  stories  in  the  texts 
a,s  a  whole  contain  49  per  cent  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  settings,  and  40  per  cent  twentieth  century  set- 
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tings;  11  per  cent  of  the  settings  occurred  before  the 
eighteenth  century, 

A  comparison  of  the  time  settings  of  the  stories 
from  the  Alberta  texts  is  shown  in  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  TIME  SETTINGS  OF  STORIES  FROM  THE 

ALBERTA  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

20th 

century 

18-19th 

century 

Before  18th 
century 

Creative 

Living  4 

50 

70 

24 

6 

Creative 

Living  5 

30 

80 

10 

10 

Averages 

74 

19 

7 

This  table  reveals  trends  quite  different  from  those 


shown  in  Tables  IX  and  X.  The  Creative  Liv ing  Series  con¬ 
tains  stories  with  predominately  modern  settings.  In  Crea¬ 
tive  Living  4,  70  per  cent  of  the  stories  are  set  in  the 
twentieth  century;  in  Crea.t ive  Liv ing  5  80  per  cent  of  the 
stories  are  set  in  this  century.  Thus  about  three-fourths 
of  the  stories  have  modern  settings.  The  averages  indicate 
that  19  per  cent  of  the  stories  are  set  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  7  per  cent  before  the  eight¬ 


eenth. 
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The  comparison  of  the  average  time  settings  of  the 
texts  of  the  three  provinces  is  shown  in  Table  XII. 


TABLE  XII 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  TI15E  SETTINGS  OF  STORIES  FROM  THE 
TEXTS  OF  THE  THREE  PROVINCES 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

20th 

century 

18-19th 

century 

Before  18th 
century 

Saskatchewan 

44 

52 

43 

5 

British 

Columbia 

62 

41 

49 

11 

Alberta 

80 

74 

19 

7 

Stories  in  the  Saskatchewan  texts  favor  twentieth 


century  settings;  52  per  cent  of  the  stories  are  set  in 
this  century,  while  43  per  cent  are  set  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

British  Columbia  texts  favor  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century  settings;  49  per  cent  of  the  settings  occur 
in  this  period;  only  40  per  cent  occur  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  contrast  stories  in  the  Alberta  texts  favor  mod¬ 
ern  settings  strongly  with  74  per  cent  having  this  time  set¬ 
ting;  only  19  per  cent  are  set  in  the  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 


teenth  centuries 
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II.  LOCALES  OF  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

Next  the  186  stories  were  examined  to  determine  the 
locale  in  which  each  story  was  set.  The  stories  were  di¬ 
vided  into  five  groups:  (l)  Canadian,  (2)  British,  (3) 
American,  (4)  f oreign--including  any  settings  not  covered 
by  the  first  three,  and  (5)  fantasy  or  non-clnssif iable 
locales. 

Table  XIII  gives  a  comparison  of  the  locales  of  the 
stories  of  the  Saskatchewan  texts. 

TABLE  XIII 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  LOCALES  OF  THE  STOrLuS  OF  THE 

SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  Book  of 

Good  Stories 

14 

7 

50 

7 

36 

0 

Prose  end  Poetry 
for  Canadians 

30 

33 

10 

40 

17 

0 

Averages 

25 

23 

30 

23 

0 

Table  XIII  shows  that  the  locales  of  the  stories  in 
A  Book  of  Good  Stories  are  set  predominantly  in  other  coun¬ 
tries;  50  per  cent  are  set  in  England  and  36  per  cent  have 
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foreign  locales.  In  contrast  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lo¬ 
cales  in  ?r  o  se  and  Poetry  for  G  an  ad  i  an  a  are  British  and 
17  per  cent  are  foreign.  Almost  three-fourths  are  Ameri¬ 
can  (40  per  cent)  and  Canadian  (33  per  cent).  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  texts  affects  the  averages  appreciably ,  The 
averages  indicate  that  30  per  cent  of  the  locales  are 
American,  25  per  cent  are  Canadian,  and  23  per  cent  are 
either  British  or  foreign  locales, 

'fable  XIV  shows  a  similar  comparison  of  the  British 
Columbia  texts. 


TABLE  XIV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LOCALES  OF  THE  STORIES  OF  THE 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Representative 

Short  Stories 

22 

4 

23 

50 

23 

0 

Modern  Literature 
for  Schools 

13 

31 

46 

15 

0 

8 

A  Book  of  Good 
Stories 

14 

7 

50 

7 

35 

0 

Life  and  Litera- 
ture  To-Day 

6 

0 

67 

0 

33 

0 

Prose  of  Our  Day 

7 

29 

57. 

14 

0 

£ 

Averages 

13 

42 

24 

19 

2 
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Table  XIV  shows  that  the  texts  in  British  Columbia 
favor  British  locales;  the  highest  number  of  locales  for 
each  text  is  British.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  stories 
have  Canadian  locales;  24  per  cent  have  American  locales, 
and  19  per  cent  have  foreign  locales. 

In  Table  XV  a  comparison  of  the  loca.les  in  the 
Alberta  texts  is  given. 


TABLn  XV 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  LOCALES  OF  THE  STORIES  FROM  THE 

ALBERT  A  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Creative 

Living  4. 

50 

20 

14 

38 

26 

2 

Creative 

Living  5 

30 

17 

17 

50 

13 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Averages 

19 

15 

43 

21 

3 

Table  XV  indicates  that  trends  in  both  texts  are 
consistent.  Both  favor  American  locales;  Creative  Living  4. 
has  38  per  cent  American  settings,  while  Creative  Living  b 
has  50  per  cent.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  stories 
are  set  in  Canada.  Creative  Living  £  contains  about  twice 
as  many  foreign  settings  as  Creative  Living  _5.  Approxi- 
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mately  15  per  cent  of  the  locales  in  the  texts  are  British. 

Comparison  of  the  three  provinces  is  possible  in 
Table  XVI. 


TABLE  XVI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LOCALES  OF  THE  STORIES  OF  THE 

THREE  PROVINCES 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Saskatchewan 

44 

25 

22 

30 

23 

0 

British 

Columbia 

62 

13 

42 

24 

19 

2 

Alberta 

80 

19 

15 

43 

21 

-  = 

3 

— 

British  Columbia  texts  have  the  highest  number  of 
British  locales  and  the  lowest  number  of  Canadian  locales. 
Alberta  texts  have  the  most  American  locales  and  the  least 
British.  Saskatchewan  has  the  highest  number  of  American 
locales  for  its  stories;  it  also  has  the  most  Canadian  lo¬ 
cales  of  the  texts  of  the  three  provinces. 

Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  summarize  the  findings  con¬ 
cerning  the  locales  and  the  time  settings  of  the  short  sto 


r  ies 
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TABLE  XVII 

SUMMARY  OF  THL  LOCALE  3  OF  TUX  STOeLLJ  OF  THL  TEXTS 

OF  THU  THREE  PROVINCES 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Saskatchewan 

44 

25 

22 

30 

23 

0 

British 

Columbia 

62 

13 

42 

24 

19 

2 

A1 berta 

80 

19 

15 

43 

21 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Averages 

18 

26 

33 

21 

2 

TABLE  XVIII 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TIME  SETTINGS  OF  THE  STORIES  OF  THL 
TEXTS  OF  THL  THREE  PROVINCES 


Per  cent 

Total 

stories 

20th 

century 

18-19th 

century 

Before  18th 
century 

Saskatchewan 

44 

52 

43 

5 

British 

Columbia 

62 

40 

49 

11 

Alberta 

80 

74 

19 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Averages 

58 

34 

8 
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Table  XVII  allows  that  the  averages  of  the  locales 
of  the  three  provinces  indicates  that  only  18  per  cent  are 
set  in  Canada.  Thus  over  80  per  cent  of  the  stories  have 
British,  foreign,  or  American  settings.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  many  of  the  American  settings  are  so  closely 
related  to  Canadian  life  that  the  stories  could  occur  in 
Canada  just  as  realistically  as  in  the  United  otates.  Men 
including  this  qualification  does  not  change  the  picture 
too  much  for  only  51  per  cent  of  the  stories  have  Canadian 
or  American  settings,  Canadians  should  understand  life  and 
thought  of  their  own  country.  An  understanding  and  pride 
in  our  heritage  is  fundamental,  A  lack  of  stories  with  mod¬ 
ern  Canadian  settings  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  Cana¬ 
dian  educators. 

It  is  also  true  that  Canadian  young  people  "cannot 
trace  in  literature  their  own  country’ 3  faith  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worth"  without  going  back  to  the  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  statement  is  of  pertinence  to  Canadians 
as  well  as  Americans: 

American  young  people  cannot  trace  in  literature 
their  own  country’s  faith  in  individual  human  worth 
without  going  back,  the  more  gifted  among  them,  to 
Chaucer’s  ploughman,  his  country  schoolmaster,  and  his 
country  parson,  extolled  in  England  7/hen  the  rest  of 
Europe  devoted  itself  to  romantic  tales  of  lords  and 
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ladies 
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There  is  also  signi f icance  in  the  findings  revealed 
in  Table  XVIII  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  This  table  in¬ 
dicates  that  approximately  half,  or  about  58  per  cent  of 
tne  settings  of  the  stories,  occurred  in  the  tY/entieth  cen¬ 
tury  or  portray  modern  life  and  its  problems  and  challenges 
to  youth.  However,  one-third,  or  34  per  cent,  have  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  century  settings;  8  per  cent  of  the 
stories  are  set  before  the  eighteenth  century.  The  need 
for  more  stories  with  modern  Canadian  settings  is  evident 
end  has  already  been  suggested.  The  forceful  statement 


of  DeBoer  and  his  associates  is  not  without  significance: 

Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  English  reveals 
that  literature  beyond  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
grades  is  limited  very  largely  to  that  of  England, 
especially  books  produced  at  a  time  when  very  few 
young  people,  outside  sons  of  the  gentry  were  able  to 
read.  If  the  aim  in  the  teaching  of  literature  were 
to  prepare  American  2'cmng  people  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Peers  as  it  was  constituted  a  hundred 
years  ago,  such  a  reading  program  would  be  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose.  If  the  aim,  however,  is  more 
effective  and  enlightened  living  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  such  a  narrowly  restricted  emphasis  comes  very 
close  to  sabotage.^ 


■^•National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The 
English  Language  .»rt s  in  the  Second ary  School .  pp.  146-147. 

2DeBoer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller,  oj}.  cit .  ,  p.  232. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CHARACTER  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SHORT  STORIES 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  characters  in  the  186 
stories.  The  755  characters  were  classified  according  to 
varied  characteristics  for  which  data  was  secured  whenever 
possible.  These  characteristics  were  the  following:  (l) 
role  in  the  story  (major,  sub-major,  minor;  hero,  heroine, 
villain);  (2)  sex;  (3)  status  position  (occupational, 
economic  status,  educational  level);  (4)  social  origin 
(nat ionality,  race,  religion);  (5)  personality  traits; 

(6)  acceptance  position  of  character  in  the  story  (approved 
centrally  accepted,  disapproved). 

The  characters  were  divided  into  five  main  classes 
according  to  nationality:  (l)  Canadians,  (2)  British, 

(3)  Americans,  (4)  foreigners--including  any  characters 
who  were  not  placed  into  the  first  three  English-speaking 
groups),  and  (5)  fantasy  or  non-classif iable  characters. 
This  classification  into  ethnic  groups  made  possible  the 
comparison  of  the  treatment  of  these  characters  in  the 
short  stories. 

The  data  gathered  will  be  presented  in  four  sections 
(l)  noting  the  frequency  of  appearance  of  characters  accord, 
ing  to  nationality,  (2)  noting  the  frequency  with  which 
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characters  appeared  in  major,  sub-major,  and  minor  roles; 
(3)  noting  the  d ii f erent iati on  of  characters  on  the  basis 
of  their  acceptance  in  the  story;  and  (4)  noting  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  characters, 

I.  FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  CHARACTERS 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  characters 
into  five  main  classes  indicates  the  frequency  with  which 
they  appear  in  the  stories.  Table  XIX  shows  the  frequency 
of  appearance  of  the  characters  in  the  stories  from  the 
Saskatchewan  texts. 


TABES  XIX 

FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  STORIES  FROM 

SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


per  cent 

Total 

characters 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Bri  t- 
i  sh 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  Book  of  Good 
Stories 

76 

6 

45 

13 

36 

0 

Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians 

116 

23 

12 

54 

11 

0 

Averages 

T7 

25” 

37 

21* 

0 

The  contrast  evidenced  in  the  two  texts  considered 
is  noted  immediately.  A  Book  of  Go od  Stories  contains  45 
per  cent  British  characters  and  36  per  cent  foreign  char- 
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ac  t  e  r  s ,  compared  to  12  per  cent  British  characters  end  11 
per  cent  foreign  characters  in  Proae  and  Poetry  for  Cana- 
d  i 3 n .3 «  i  he  trend  is  reversed  when  Canadians  and  Americans 
are  compared,  A  nook  o f  Good  o t o r i e s  has  only  6  per  cent 
Canadians  and  13  per  cent  Americans,  while  Prose  and  Poetry 
f or  Canad ians  has  23  per  cent  Canadians  and  54  per  cent 
Americans,  The  averages  reveal  approximately  54  per  cent 
Canadians  and  Americans,  and  45  per  cent  British  and  for¬ 
eigners  included  in  the  two  texts. 

Table  XX  presents  data  on  texts  of  British  Columbia, 

TA3LL  XX 


FRL^UENCY  OF  APPLAAANCL  OF  CHAiiACTLAS  IN  ST  OR  It.  3  FROM 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TLXTS 


Per  cent 

Total 

characters 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit- 
i  sh 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Representative 

Short  Stories 

90 

4 

28 

42 

26 

0 

nodern  Literature 
for  Schools 

57 

23 

49 

17 

9 

2 

A  Book  of  Good 
Stories 

72 

6 

45 

13 

36 

0 

Life  and  Litera- 
ture  To-Day 

17 

0 

76 

0 

24 

0 

Prose  of  Our  Dav 

27 

22 

63 

7 

8 

0 

" 

■  “ 

Averages 

10 

44 

22 

23 

1 
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British  characters  predominate  in  four  out  of  the 
five  texts  considered.  In  Li f e  and  Literature  To -Lay  76 
per  cent  of  the  characters  are  British;  in  Prose  of  Qur 
Bay  63  per  cent  are  British;  in  Lodern  Literature  for 
Schools  49  per  cent  are  British;  in  A  Book  of  Good  Stories 
45  per  cent  are  British,  This  shows  that  approximately 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  characters  in  these  texts 
are  British,  rtepresentat ive  Short  Stories  does  not  follow 
this  trend;  42  per  cent  of  the  characters  in  this  book  are 
Americans,  Modern  Lit erat ure  f  or  Schools  and  Prose  o  f  Cur 
Lay  contain  about  22  per  cent  Canadian  characters;  other 
texts  contain  5  per  cent  or  les3  Canadian  characters.  A 
ook  of  Good  Stories  presents  the  most  foreign  characters, 
with  over  one-third  (36  per  cent)  being  cast  in  these  roles. 
Other  foreign  roles  vary  from  7  to  25  per  cent  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  other  texts. 

The  averages  for  the  British  Columbia  texts  show 
that  almost  half,  approximately  44  per  cent,  of  the  char¬ 
acters  are  British;  23  per  cent  are  foreign;  another  23 
per  cent  are  American;  approximately  10  per  cent  are  Cana¬ 
dians;  and  not  quite  1  per  cent  are  non-classif iable  or 
fanciful  characters. 
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Table  XXI  shows  the  frequency  of  characters  as 
they  appear  in  the  texts  from  Alberta. 

TABLE  XXI 

FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  STORIES 

FROM  ALBERTA  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

Tot  al 
characters 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Creative 

Living  4 

200 

19 

18 

40 

22 

1 

Creative 
Living  5 

104 

12 

20 

50 

14 

4 

Averages 

17 

19 

44 

18 

2 

In  both  of  the  texts  of  the  Creative  Living  Series 
American  characters  predominate.  In  Creat ive  Living  5^ 
one-half,  or  50  per  cant,  of  the  characters  are  Americans; 
in  Creat ive  Liv ing  4.  about  40  per  cent  are  Americans, 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  characters  are  British  in  these 
texts.  In  Creative  Living  4  approximately  20  per  cent  are 
Canadians  and  22  per  cent  are  foreigners;  in  Creative  Liv¬ 
ing  J5  about  13  per  cent  are  Canadians  and  14  per  cent  are 
foreigners.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  texts  are  cast  as  Canadians  or  Americans. 
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A  comparison  of  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of 
the  ch  .racters  in  the  texts  of  the  three  provinces  is  made 
in  Table  XXII. 

TABLE  XXII 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  THL  CHARACTERS 
IN  THE  TEXTS  OF  THE  THREE  PROVINCES 


Total 

characters 

Per  cent 

Co.na- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Saskatchewan 

188 

17 

25 

37 

21 

0 

British  Columbia 

263 

10 

44 

22 

23 

1 

Alberta 

304 

17 

18 

44 

19 

2 

- E 

The  highest  number  of  Canadian  characters  appear 
in  the  Saskatchewan  (17  per  cent)  and  Alberta  (17  per  cent) 
texts;  only  10  per  cent  of  the  characters  of  the  British 
Columbia  texts  are  Canadians, 

British  Columbia  has  the  highest  number  of  British 
characters  in  stories  of  its  texts;  almost  one-half  or  44 
per  cent  are  British.  About  one-fourth,  25  per  cent  of 
the  characters  in  the  Saskatchewan  texts  are  British;  in 
the  Alberta  texts  18  per  cent  are  British, 

The  most  American  characters  appear  in  the  Alberta 
texts  with  44  per  cent  represented;  37  per  cent  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  Saskatchewan  texts,  but  only  22  per  cent  occur 


in  the  British  Columbia  stories. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  21  per  cent 
of  the  characters  are  foreigners  in  the  texts  of  all  the 
provinces, 

II.  FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  CHARACTERS  APPEAR  IN  ROLES 

The  analysis  of  the  role  that  each  character  plays 
in  the  story  was  used  to  divide  the  characters  into  three 
classes:  (l)  major,  indicating  the  fullest  development  of 

the  character  with  the  most  space  devoted  to  him;  (2)  sub- 
major,  indicating  the  character  received  medium  space  in 
the  story;  (3)  minor,  indicating  that  the  character  was 
only  briefly  introduced,  often  a  stereotype  not  clearly 
drawn  and  having  little  real  personality,  and  sometimes 
appearing  for  only  a  few  lines. 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  frequency  of  roles  in  which 
the  characters  in  the  Saskatchewan  texts  appeared. 

In  A  Book  of  Good  Stories  the  average  number  of  ma¬ 
jor  roles  in  which  characters  appeared  was  48,  the  average 
number  of  sub-major  roles  was  18,  and  that  of  minor  roles 
was  34  per  cent;  similar  averages  are  given  for  other  texts. 
In  A  Book  of  Go od  Stories  Canadians  appeared  in  major  roleB 
in  75  per  cent  of  the  roles  in  which  they  were  cast  (only 
4  roles  characterized);  British  characters  appeared  as  ma- 


Jor  figures  in  52  per  cent  of  their  rolesj  foreign  char¬ 
acters  appeared  in  major  roles  in  46  per  cent  of  their 
rolesj  hut  only  22  per  cent  of  the  roles  in  which  Americans 
were  cast  were  major  roles. 


TABLE  XXIII 

FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  -SA SKAT C HEY/ AIT  TEXTS 

APPEAR  IN  ROLES 


Per  cent 

ROLES 

Cana¬ 

dian 

-Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Averages 

A 

BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 

Ma  j  or 

75 

52 

22 

46 

0 

48 

Sub-major 

25 

12 

23 

23 

0 

18 

Minor 

J3 

36 

55 

31 

0 

34 

Total  roles 

4 

33 

9 

26 

0 

PROSE 

AND  POETRY  FOR  CANADIANS 

Maj  or 

41 

64 

53 

69 

0 

53 

Sub-major 

11 

14 

13 

23 

0 

12 

Minor 

48 

22 

34 

_8 

0 

35 

Total  roles 

27 

14 

62 

13 

0 

SUMMARY  FOR  SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 

Maj  or 

45 

55 

49 

53 

0 

51 

Sub-maj  or 

13 

13 

14 

18 

0 

14 

Minor 

2 

42 

32 

37 

29 

— 

0 

35 
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In  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canad ians  69  per  cent  of 
the  roles  which  foreigners  played  were  major  roles;  64  per 
cent  of  those  of  British  characters  were  major  roles;  53 
per  cent  of  American  roles  were  major  roles;  but  only  41 
per  cent  of  the  roles  in  which  Canad ians  were  cast  were 
major  roles. 

Americans  played  the  highest  number  of  minor  roles 
in  A^  Book  of  Good  Stories  with  over  half  of  their  roles 
(55  per  cent)  as  minor  roles.  This  compares  to  36  per 
cent  of  the  British  cast  in  minor  roles,  31  per  cent  of 
the  foreigners,  and  none  of  the  Canadians. 

Canadians  are  cast  in  the  highest  number  of  minor 
roles  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  for  they  appear 
in  almost  half  of  their  roles  as  minor  characters.  One- 
third  of  the  roles  of  the  Americans,  one-fifth  of  the 
roles  of  the  British,  but  only  one-twelfth  of  the  foreign 
roles  are  minor  roles. 

The  summary  indicates  that  British  characters  are 
cast  in  the  most  major  roles  in  these  texts  and  also  in 
the  least  minor  roles. 

Table  XXIV  gives  a  similar  tabulation  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  characters  from  the  British  Columbia 
texts  appear  in  various  roles. 


TABLE  XXIV 
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FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  CHAitACTLRS  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

TEXTS  APPEAR  IN  VARIOUS  ROLES 


ROLES 

Per  cent 

uana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Averages 

REPRESE11TAT 

IVE  SHORT  STORIES 

Maj  or 

50 

40 

60 

52 

q 

52 

Sub-major 

25 

44 

24 

22 

0 

29 

Minor 

25 

16 

16 

26 

0 

19 

TOTAL  ROLES 

4 

25 

38 

23 

MODE] 

BN  LITE 

RATURE  FC 

)R  SCHOOI 

jS 

Major 

46 

43 

40 

40 

100 

44 

Sub-major 

15 

29 

60 

0 

0 

28 

Minor 

39 

28 

0 

60 

0 

28 

TOTAL  ROLES 

13 

28 

10 

5 

1 

A  BOOK  OF 

GOOD  STC 

HIES 

Major 

75 

52 

22 

46 

0 

48 

3ub-ma j or 

25 

12 

23 

23 

0 

18 

Minor 

0 

36 

55 

31 

0 

34 

TOTAL  ROLES 

4 

33 

9 

26 

LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  TO-DAY 

Major 

0 

61 

0 

50 

0 

59 

Sub-ma j  or 

0 

31 

0 

25 

0 

29 

Minor 

0 

8 

0 

25 

0 

12 

TOTAL  ROLES 

13 

4 

PROSE 

OF  OUR  DAY 

Major 

67 

35 

100 

50 

0 

48 

Sub-ma j  or 

0  ' 

35 

0 

50 

0 

26 

Minor 

33 

30 

0 

0 

0 

26 

TOTAL  ROLES 

6 

17 

2 

2 

0 

SUMMARY  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 


Major 

55 

46 

52 

48 

100 

50 

Sub-major 

15 

28 

29 

22 

0 

25 

Minor 

30 

26 

11 

3( 

0 

25 

TOTAL  ROLES 

27 

116 

59 

60 

1 
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In  itepreaent at ive  Short  Stories  American  characters 
are  cast  in  major  roles  most  frequently;  J^ritish  characters 
received  the  least  major  roles.  Foreign  characters  are 
cast  in  minor  roles  most  frequently;  one  out  of  four  roles 
in  which  a  foreigner  is  cast  is  a  minor  role.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  figure  is  based  on  only  four  roles. 

Major  roles  are  distributed  quite  evenly  in  Modern 
Literature  for  Schools.  Foreigners  lead  again  in  minor 
roles. 

In  A  Book  of  Good  Stories  British  characters  re¬ 
ceive  major  roles  in  52  per  cent  of  their  roles;  Canadians 
have  only  4  roles  to  consider  thus  the  75  per  cent  of  ma¬ 
jor  roles  they  play  is  not  significant,  Americans  are 
cast  in  minor  roles  over  half  or  55  per  cent  of  their  roles. 

In  Life  and  Literature  To -I)  ay  British  characters 
appear  in  the  most  major  roles  and  also  in  the  least  minor 
roles.  Only  British  and  foreign  characters  appear  in  the 
short  stories  considered. 

Prose  of  Our  Day  contains  almost  twice  as  many  Brit¬ 
ish  characters  as  any  others.  The  percentages  of  the  other 
groups  are  based  on  so  few  characters  they  do  not  represent 
an  adequate  sampling. 

The  Summary  indicates  that  average  percentages  of 
major  roles  played  is  approximately  50  per  cent.  The  trend 
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in  minor  roles  shows  foreigners  and  Canadians  appearing 
as  minor  characters  almost  one-third  of  their  roles,  or 
50  per  cent. 

Table  XXV  shows  the  frequency  with  which  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  Alberta  texts  appear  in  various  roles.  In 
Creative  Living  4.  foreigners  a.ppear  as  major  characters 
in  63  per  cent  of  their  roles.  This  is  well  above  the 
average  number  of  major  roles  in  the  book.  Canadians 
appear  in  the  least  minor  roles.  Although  there  are  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  Americans  in  the  texts  as  any  other 
group,  Americans  play  minor  roles  most  frequently  (37  per 
cent  of  their  roles). 

Creative  Living  5.  follov7s  this  same  trend  that  has 
been  noted--for  over  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  roles 
are  major  roles.  Americans  lead  in  minor  roles  again, 
with  one  out  of  three  being  a  minor  role,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  non-classif iable  roles  (fantasy)  based  on  only  4 
roles. 

The  averages  in  the  Summary  show  thrt  foreigners 
are  cast  as  major  characters  in  the  highest  number  of  their 
roles;  Americans  are  cast  most  frequently  as  minor  char¬ 
acters.  Americans  appear  as  major  characters  in  only  40 
per  cent  of  their  roles  and  as  minor  characters  in  35  per 


cent . 


TABI^  XXV 


FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  ALBERTA  TEXTS 

APPEAR  IN  VARIOUS  ROLES 


ROLES 

Per  cent 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Averages 

CREATIVE  LIVING  4 


Major 

47 

50 

38 

63 

100 

48 

Sub- major 

29 

17 

25 

11 

0 

21 

Minor 

24 

33 

37 

26 

0 

31 

TOTAL  ROLES 

38 

43 

81 

43 

2 

creative  living  5 


Maj  or 

62 

47 

40 

79 

25 

49 

Sub-major 

23 

24 

26 

0 

25 

22 

Minor 

15 

29 

34 

21 

50 

29 

TOTAL  ROLES 

13 

21 

52 

14 

~4 

SUMMARY  FOR  ABLE  ETA  TEXTS 


Maj  or 

51 

49 

40 

67 

50 

48 

Sub-major 

27 

19 

25 

9 

17 

22 

Minor 

22 

32 

35 

24 

33 

30 

TOTAL  ROLES 

51 

57 

133 

57 

~6 
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III.  DIFFERENT  I  AT ION  OF  C HARACTER.S  ON  THE  BA3I3  OF  THEIR 

APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL 

Characters  were  classified  as  approved  or  disapproved 
according  to  their  acceptance  in  the  story.  Approved  char¬ 
acters  were  likable,  honest,  respectable,  and  desirable; 
disapproved  characters  displayed  the  opposite  traits.  If  a 
character  was  neither,  he  was  given  a  marginal  or  a  central 
rating. 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  differentiation  of  characters 
on  the  basis  of  their  approval  or  disapproval  as  they  appear 
in  stories  from  the  Saskatchewan  texts.  In  A  Bo  ok  of  Good 
Stories  British  characters  were  approved  in  5B  per  cent  of 
their  roles;  this  is  well  over  the  average  of  approved  roles 
in  the  text.  But  they  were  disapproved  in  18  per  cent.  I he 
treatment  is  in  striking  contrast  to  foreigners  who  were 
cast  as  approved  characters  only  19  per  cent  of  their  roles, 
but  were  disapproved  in  46  per  cent.  American  and  Canadian 
figures  represent  substantially  fewer  roles. 

In  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canad ians  treatment  given 
foreign  characters  contrasts  markedly  with  the  trend  just 
noted.  In  this  text  foreigners  were  approved  in  62  per  cent 
of  their  roles;  none  were  disapproved.  British  characters 
were  approved  in  half  of  their  roles,  and  disapproved  in 


one-fifth  of  them. 
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xxvi 


D  IFFERENT  I  AT  I  ON  OF  CHARACTERS  ON  THL  BASIS  OF  THEIR 
APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL  AS  THEY  APPLAR  IN  STORIES 

FROM  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


ROLES 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Averages 

A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 


Approved 

25 

58 

33 

19 

0 

38 

Central 

75 

24 

67 

35 

0 

36 

Disapproved 

0 

18 

0 

46 

0 

26 

TOTAL  ROLES 

T 

33 

~~9 

26 

— 

— 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  Ff 

)R  CANADI 

^NS 

Approved 

44 

50 

49 

62 

0 

49 

Central 

52 

29 

43 

38 

0 

43 

Disapproved 

4 

21 

8 

0 

0 

8 

TOTAL  ROLES 

27 

14 

62 

13 

— 

— 

SUMMARY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


Approved 

42 

55 

46 

33 

0 

45 

C  e  nt  ral 

55 

25 

47 

34 

0 

41 

disapproved 

3 

20 

7 

33 

0 

14 

TOTAL  ROLES 

31 

47 

71 

39 

.u  . 
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The  averages  in  the  summary  of  Saskatchewan  texts 
in  T able  jCCVI  are  affected  by  the  contrasting  trends  ob¬ 
served  in  the  texts.  British  characters  are  approved  in 
more  than  half  or  55  per  cent  of  their  roles,  which  is 
the  highest  number  of  approved  roles.  Foreign  characters 
are  approved  in  only  one  out  of  three  roles,  and  they  are 
disapproved  in  one  out  of  three  roles.  British  characters 
are  disapproved  in  one  out  of  five  roles.  Americans  and 
Canadians  are  given  similar  treatment;  over  40  per  cent 
of  their  roles  are  as  approved  characters,  and  about  one 
out  of  14  Americans  or  33  Canadians  are  disapproved. 

In  Table  aXVII  the  distribution  of  characters  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  acceptance  of  their  roles  is  given  for  the  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  British  Columbia  texts.  In  Represent at ive 
Short  Stories  British  characters  are  approved  in  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  their  roles,  52  per  cent.  This  is  ten  per 
cent  above  the  average  number  of  approved  roles,  and  ten 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  more  often  than  the  other  char¬ 
acters.  Canadians  are  disapproved  in  50  per  cent  of  their 
roles  (only  four  roles  identifiable).  Americans  are  dis¬ 
approved  in  about  one  out  of  five  roles;  foreigners  are 
disapproved  in  about  one  out  of  seven.  No  British  char¬ 
acters  are  cast  in  disapproved  roles. 
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TAILS  XXVII 


DIFFERENTIATION  OF  CHARACTERS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THEIR 
APPROVAL  OH  DISAPPROVAL  AS  THLY  APPEAR  IN  STOhILS 
FxlOM  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 


HOLES 

Per  cent 

Cana- 

Brit- 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

Fan- 

Averages 

dian 

ish 

can 

tasy 

RE  PRESENT  A! 

"IVB  SHORT  STORIES 

Approved 

25 

52 

37 

43 

0 

42 

Central 

25 

48 

45 

44 

0 

45 

Disapproved 

50 

0 

18 

13 

0 

13 

TOTAL  HOLES 

4 

25 

38 

23 

MODE 

RN  LITEHATUHE  FOR  SCHOOJ 

[*S 

Appr oved 

54 

54 

10 

40 

100 

46 

Central 

46 

46 

60 

60 

0 

49 

Disapproved 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

TOTAL  ROLES 

13 

28 

10 

5 

1 

A 

BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 

Approved 

25 

58 

33 

19 

0 

38 

Central 

75 

24 

67 

35 

0 

36 

Disapproved 

0 

18 

0 

46 

0 

26 

TOTAL  ROLES 

4 

33 

9 

26 

LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  TO-DAY 


Approved 
Central 
Disapproved 
TOTAL  HOLES 

0 

0 

0 

77 

23 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

59 

41 

0 

PROSE 

OF  OUR  D 

AY 

Approved 

100 

47 

0 

100 

0 

59 

Central 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Disapproved 

0 

12 

100 

0 

15 

TOTAL  ROLES 

6 

17 

2 

2 

SUMMARY  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 

Approved 

56 

56 

30 

32 

100 

45 

Central 

37 

37 

49 

43 

0 

41 

Disapproved 

7 

7 

21 

25 

0 

14 

TOTAL  HOLES 

27 

116 

59 

1 

. 
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A  of_  Good  Btori ea .  which  is  used  in  3askatch- 

as  well  as  British  Columbia,  has  already  been  analyzed. 

The  majority  of  characters  in  Life  and  Literature 
To-Day  are  British;  77  per  cent  appear  in  approved  roles 
and  none  are  disapproved.  Only  4  foreigners  appear  in  the 
stories;  they  hold  central  positions.  No  Canadians  or 
Americans  are  characterized. 

In  Prose  of  Our  Day  the  majority  of  characters  are 
again  British.  They  are  approved  in  47  per  cent  of  their 
roles,  and  disapproved  in  12  per  cent  of  them.  The  six 
roles  in  which  Canadians  appear  are  approved;  the  two  Ameri¬ 
can  roles  are  disapproved;  the  two  foreign  roles  are  approved. 

The  summary  for  British  Columbia  texts  in  this  same 
table,  XXVII,  shows  that  British  and  Canadians  are  cast  in 
approved  roles  over  half  of  their  roles,  while  Americans 
and  foreigners  are  cast  in  approved  roles  not  r^uite  one  out 
of  three  roles.  British  and  Canadian  characters  are  dis¬ 
approved  in  one  out  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  roles,  while 
Americans  and  foreigners  are  disapproved  one  out  of  four 
or  five  roles.  There  are  approximately  twice  as  many  Brit¬ 
ish  characters  in  these  texts  as  any  other  group. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  acceptance  of  characters  in 
the  stories  from  the  Alberta  texts.  In  Creative  Living  4 
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characters  from  all  groups  are  cast  in  approved  roles  about 
one  out  of  two  roles,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  roles, 
which  is  the  approximate  average  for  the  texts.  Americans 
are  disapproved  most  frequently;  20  per  cent  of  their  roles 
are  disapproved,  Foreigners  are  disapproved  in  8  per  cent 
of  their  roles;  Canadians  are  disapproved  in  8  per  cent,  too. 

In  Creat  ive  Living  _5  Canadians  are  approved  in  62 
per  cent  of  their  roles,  Americans  in  54  per  cent,  and 
foreigners  and  British  in  approximately  43  per  cent  each. 
Canadians  are  also  disapproved  in  the  highest  number  of 
roles,  about  23  per  cent;  foreigners  are  disapproved  in  14 
per  cent;  Americans  are  disapproved  in  11  per  cent;  and  the 
British  in  only  5  per  cent. 

The  summary  for  the  Alberta  texts  shows  that  all  of 
the  characters  are  approved  about  50  per  cent  of  their 
roles.  Americans  and  foreigners  are  disapproved  in  about 
one  out  of  six  roles,  Canadians  in  approximately  one  out 
of  eight  roles,  and  the  British  in  one  out  of  about  four¬ 
teen  roles.  Out  of  the  304  characters,  133  are  Americans; 
however,  there  are  more  disapproved  roles  among  them  than 
any  other  group  except  the  non-classif iable  roles  (only 
6  roles  identifiable),  which  has  the  same  number,  17  per 


cent . 
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tabu;  :dcviii 


DIFFERE3JTIATI0N  OF  CHARACTERS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THEIR 
APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL  AS  THEY  APPEAR  IN  STORIES 

FROM  THE  ALRSxtf’A  TEXTS 


Per  cent 

ROLE  S 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Averages 

CREAT 

IVE  Livn 

iG  4 

Approved 

48 

50 

53 

47 

0 

50 

Central 

44 

42 

27 

37 

100 

36 

Di sapproved 

8 

8 

20 

16 

0 

14. 

TOTAL  ROLES 

38 

43 

81 

43 

2 

CREATIVE  LIVING  5 

Approved 

62 

43 

54 

43 

75 

52 

Central 

15 

52 

35 

43 

0 

36 

Disapproved 

23 

_5 

11 

14 

25 

12. 

TOTAL  ROLES 

13 

21 

52 

14 

4 

SUMMARY  FOP  ALBERTA  TEXTS 

Approved 

51 

47 

54 

46 

50 

50 

Central 

37 

46 

30 

38 

33 

36 

Disapproved 

12 

J7 

16 

_16 

17 

14 

TOTAL  ROLES 

51 

57 

133 

57 

6 
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IV.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OP  CHARACTERS 

The  socio-economic  status  of  characters  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  three  main  indicators:  economic 
status,  occupational  status,  and  educational  status.  How¬ 
ever,  the  final  classification  included  the  consideration 
of  factors  such  as  influence,  prestige,  and  power.  Re¬ 
search  by  Warner  and  Lunt"  bynes,^  and  North  and  Hatt* * 3  in 
social  stratification  aided  in  this  classification.  Char¬ 
acters  were  divided  into  four  economic  classes  with  A  re¬ 
presenting  the  group  with  the  most  money  and  D  being  the 
group  with  the  least.  Characters  were  also  divided  into 
four  groups  to  determine  educational  status;  A  indicated 
the  group  with  the  highest  educational  level  and  D  indi¬ 
cated  the  group  with  the  least.  Similarly,  characters 
were  grouped  into  four  groups  to  determine  desirability  of 
occupations.  Classification  was  based  on  research  by 

"Wf,  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  3.  Lunt,  The  Status 
System  of  a  Modern  Community  (Hew  Haven:  Y;„le  t'niversity 
Press,  1950), 

^George  Lundberg,  Clarence  C.  Schrag,  and  Otto 
N.  Larsen,  Sociology  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954), 
pp.  498-499. 

3Ibid. ,  pp.  476-511, 
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North  and  Hatt,  "Occupational  Status  and  Prestige."4  The 
four  groups  were  rated  as  follows:  (l)  highly  desirable 
occupations,  (2)  moderately  desirable  occupations,  (3) 
occupations  of  the  working  class,  (4)  less  desirable  or 
low  occupations. 

The  data  on  the  socio-economic  status  of  each  group 
will  be  presented  by  giving  a  comparison  of  three  tables 
for  each  text:  (l)  socio-economic  status,  which  consists 
of  a  summary  of  the  data  of  economic  status,  educational 
level,  and  occupational  desirability;  (2)  occupational 
status,  and  (3)  educational  status. 

Tables  XXIX,  XXX,  and  XXXI  present  such  a  charting 
of  information  for  the  characters  in  A  Book  of  Good  Stories . 
Table  XXIX  indicates  the  socio-economic  status  (based  on 
all  the  factors  considered);  Table  XXX  gives  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  characters  according  to  desirability  of  occupa¬ 
tions;  Table  XXXI  shows  the  distribution  of  characters 
according  to  their  educational  level.  Three  such  tables 
will  be  given  as  a  unit  of  information  concerning  the 
characters  of  each  text. 


4 Ibid , 
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TABLE  XXIX 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan- 

‘ 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

15 

33 

4 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

0 

61 

67 

35 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

100 

21 

0 

46 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

4 

33 

9 

26 

0 

TABLE  XXX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 
ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

15 

44 

12 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

0 

61 

56 

23 

0 

Working  class 

100 

18 

0 

45 

0 

Low  occupations 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

6 

0 

23 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

0 

22 

_8 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

4 

33 

9 

26 

0 

TABLE  XXXI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES 
ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

21 

33 

4 

0 

B  or  College  level 

0 

55 

67 

23 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

100 

21 

0 

58 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

0 

13 

_0 

15 

0 

TOT AL  CHARACTERS 

4 

33 

9 

26 

0 
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In  A  Book  of  Good  St  or i es  moat  of  the  characters 
examined  v/ere  British  or  foreign.  Table  XXIX  shows  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  British  characters  v/ere  in  the  two 
upper  classes,  A  or  B,  in  socio-economic  status,  while 
only  49  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  rated  in  these  high 
groups.  However,  61  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  rated  in 
the  lower  classes,  C  and  D,  while  only  24  per  cent  of  the 
British  characters  rated  in  these  classes.  Table  XXX 
shov/s  that  British  characters  held  highly  or  moderately 
desirable  occupations  (76  per  cent),  much  more  often  than 
foreigners  (35  per  cent).  Table  XXXI  indicates  that  three 
out  of  four  of  the  British  characters  were  in  the  A  or  B 
groups  according  to  educational  status;  however,  only  one 
out  of  approximately  four  of  the  foreigners  rated  in  these 
groups.  About  73  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  were  of  C  or 
D  educational  status,  while  only  34  per  cent  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  in  these  groups. 

In  Table  XXXII  a  comparison  of  the  socio-economic 
status  of  the  characters  in  Prose  and  Poetry  f or  Canad ians 
reveals  quite  different  trends.  More  of  the  characters 
presented  are  in  the  A  and  B  classes;  71  per  cent  of  the 
Americans,  63  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  57  per  cent  of 
the  British,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  are  in  these 
two  highest  classes.  None  of  the  characters  fall  in  the  D 
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TABLE  20X1 1 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  FOR  CANADIANS 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Fore ign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

7 

8 

7 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

63 

50 

63 

39 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

37 

43 

26 

54 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

_0 

_0 

_3 

_0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

27 

14 

61 

13 

0 

TABLE  XXXIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  PrOoE  AND  POET  it  Y  FOR 
CANADIANS  ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

7 

8 

7 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

63 

50 

63 

39 

0 

Working  class 

37 

43 

26 

54 

0 

Low  occupations 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

TOT /VI  CHARACTERS 

27 

14 

61 

13 

0 

TABLE  XXXIV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROL  PROSE  AND  POETRY  FOR 
CANADIANS  ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

4 

14 

30 

15 

0 

B  or  College  level 

59 

43 

59 

31 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

37 

43 

11 

54 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

_0 

_0 

__0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

27 

14 

61 

13 

0 

- - 
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cla.68,  with  the  exception  of  3  per  cent  of  the  Americans. 
Table  XXXIII  reveals  very  similar  trends.  The  characters 
of  the  A  and  B  classes  hold  the  highly  and  moderately 
desirable  positions.  Approximately  half  of  the  foreign 
characters  are  of  the  working  class;  almost  none  of  the 
characters  presented  were  employed  in  less  desirable  or 
low  occupations.  Similarly  in  Table  XXXIV,  none  of  the 
characters  represented  the  low  D  educational  level.  The 
A  and  B  educational  levels  were  represented  by  89  per  cent 
of  the  Americans,  63  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  57  per  cent 
of  the  British,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  foreign  characters 
in  this  text. 

The  average  percentages  presented  for  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  texts  in  Tables  XXXV,XXXVI,  and  XXXVII  show  that  74 
per  cent  of  the  Americans,  70  per  cent  of  the  British,  55 
per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  foreigners 
were  of  A  and  B  socio-economic  status.  This  would  indicate 
that  about  one  out  of  four  of  the  Americans,  one  out  of 
three  of  the  British,  one  out  of  two  of  the  Canadians,  end 
one  out  of  two  or  less  of  the  foreigners  belonged  to  the 
lower  C  and  D  classes.  Table  XXXVI  indicates  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  (76  per  cent)  and  the  British  (70  per  cent)  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  highly  desirable  and  moderately  desirable 
occupations;  52  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  are  of  the  work- 
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TABLE  XXXV 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE 

SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per 

cent 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Fore ign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

57 

11 

5 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

55 

13 

63 

36 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

45 

28 

23 

49 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

_0 

_2 

__3 

10 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

31 

47 

70 

39 

0 

TABLE  XXXVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 


ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

57 

13 

10 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

55 

13 

61 

28 

0 

Working  class 

45 

26 

23 

49 

0 

Low  occupations 

0 

4 

3 

13 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

4 

3 

15 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

31 

47 

70 

39 

0 

TABLE  XXXVII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEXTS 
ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

3 

19 

14 

8 

0 

B  or  College  level 

52 

51 

60 

26 

0 

C.  or  High  School  level 

45 

28 

26 

56 

0 

C  or  Grade  School  level 

_0 

2 

_0 

10 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

31 

47 

70 

39 

0 
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ing  class  or  hold  less  desirable  position.  Taole  XXXVII 
shows  that  approximately  three-f ourths  of  either  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  or  the  British,  one-half  of  the  Canadians,  and  one- 
third  of  the  foreign  characters  are  of  the  A  and  B  groups 
in  educational  status.  Similarly,  two-thirds  of  the  for¬ 
eigners,  less  than  one-half  of  the  Canadians,  about  one- 
third  of  the  British,  and  one-fourth  of  the  Americans 
represent  the  lower  C  and  D  groups  educationally. 

Table  XXXVIII  gives  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  characters  in  Bepresentat ive  Short  Stor ies .  The  other 
Tables  XXXIX  and  XL  indicate  desirability  of  occupations 
and  educational  status  of  these  characters.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  British,  two-thirds  of  either  the  for¬ 
eigners  or  the  Americans,  and  one-fourth  of  the  Canadians 
(only  4  identifiable  characters)  are  in  the  A  and  B  classes 
in  socio-economic  status.  The  number  of  characters  in  each 
group  in  the  C  and  I)  classes  is  about  30  to  40  per  cent, 
(The  small  Canadian  sampling  will  be  omitted  in  further 
comparisons.)  Between  61  and  75  per  cent  of  the  characters 
in  the  text  are  employed  in  highly  and  moderately  desirable 
positions;  only  25  to  39  per  cent  are  of  the  working  class 
or  of  less  desirable  occupations.  Table  XL  shows  that  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  British,  44  per  cent,  are  in  the  high  A 
group  in  educational  status.  Although  no  Canadians  or 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
RLPRC  SI-I  NT  A?  IVE  SHORT  ST  OR  IE:  5 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit- 
i  sh 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

44 

0 

17 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

25 

28 

61 

44 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

50 

28 

34 

30 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

25 

0 

_5 

_9 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

4 

25 

38 

23 

0 

TABLE  X/wvIX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT 
STORIES  ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

44 

0 

26 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

25 

32 

61 

35 

0 

Working  class 

50 

24 

34 

30 

0 

Low  Occupations 

25 

JO 

5 

_9 

0 

Illegal  occupations 
Members  of  the 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

armed  forces 

0 

32 

3 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

4 

25 

38 

23 

0 

T  ABLfcj  XL 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  REPREoxiNT AT IVl  SHORT 
STORIES  ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

44 

0 

17 

0 

B  or  College  level 

25 

32 

61 

30 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

50 

24 

34 

44 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  level 

25 

_0 

_5 

_9 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

4 

25 

38 

23 

0 
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Americans  are  in  this  top  group,  17  per  cent  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  are  also.  The  low  or  D  group  represents  only 
approximately  5  to  9  per  cent  of  any  of  the  roles  charac¬ 
terized  . 

Tables  XLI ,  XLII,  and  XLIII  reveal  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  characters  in  Modern  Literature  for 
bchools.  Very  few  characters  in  the  text  were  in  the  high 
A  class;  only  4  per  cent  of  the  British  characters  were 
classified  thus.  The  Canadian  and  the  American  characters 
were  predominantly  of  the  B  class  socio-economically ,  em¬ 
ployed  in  moderately  desirable  positions,  a.nd  of  B  educa¬ 
tional  status.  The  foreigners  (only  5  identifiable 
characters)  were  all  of  either  C  or  I)  socio-economic 
status,  and  employed  as  working  clas3  or  less  desirable 
occupations.  The  British  characters  were  most  frequently 
of  the  B  socio-economic  class  (39  per  cent)  or  of  the 
C  class  (57  per  cent).  Approximately  one  out  of  three  of 
the  British  was  employed  in  a  moderately  desirable  occupa¬ 
tion;  yet  over  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  were  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class;  none  were  employed  in  the  less  desirable 
occupations.  Only  Americans  were  employed  in  illegal 
occupations;  20  per  cent  of  their  occupations  were  "sus¬ 
pect"  or  illegal. 
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TABLE  XL I 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
MODERN  LITErATURl,  FOrl  SCHOOLS 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

62 

39 

70 

0 

100 

C  or  Working  class 

38 

57 

10 

60 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

0 

_o 

20 

40 

_ 0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

13 

28 

10 

5 

1 

TABLE  XEII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  MODERN  LITERATURE  FOR 
SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

62 

36 

70 

0 

100 

Working  class 

38 

60 

10 

60 

0 

Low  occupations 

0 

0 

20 

40 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Members  of  the 
armed  forces 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

13 

28 

10 

5 

1 

TABLE  XLIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  MODERN  LITE.-UTURE  FOR 
SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  College  level 

62 

39 

70 

20 

100 

C  or  High  School  level 

38 

54 

30 

40 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

_0 

_0 

_0 

40 

_ 0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

13 

28 

10 

5 

1 
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Tables  EIV,  XLV,  and  XLVI  give  data  concerning  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  characters  in  Life  and  Litera¬ 
ture  To-Lay.  In  this  text  only  British  and  foreign  roles 
were  identifiable  in  the  short  stories  considered.  The 
majority  of  these  roles  were  British;  only  4  foreign  roles 
were  characterized.  All  four  of  these  foreign  characters 
were  of  B  socio-economic  status  and  employed  in  moderately 
desirable  positions.  The  British  represented  the  three 
upper  classes;  15  per  cent  in  A,  54  per  cent  in  B,  and  31 
per  cent  in  C,  Approximately  one-sixth  were  employed  in 
highly  desirable  occupations,  over  one-half  in  moderately 
desirable  occupations,  and  about  one-third  were  of  the 
working  class.  Table  XLVI  reveals  further  that  almost  one- 
half  of  these  characters  were  of  the  high  A  educational 
level;  about  one-third  were  of  B  educational  status  and 
one-fourth  of  C  status. 

Tables  XLVI I ,  XLVI II ,  and  :CLIX  indicate  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  characters  in  Prose  of  Cur  Lay. 

The  characters  in  this  text  were  also  predominantly  Brit¬ 
ish.  The  samplings  of  the  other  groups  are  too  small  to 
be  significant.  The  British  characters  cast  were  of  3 
(53  per  cent)  and  C  (47  per  cent)  socio-economic  status. 
About  one-half  held  moderately  desirable  positions,  but 
almost  one-half  held  low  positions. 
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TABLE  XL IV 


SOCIO-EC  Oil  OMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  TO-DAY 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per 

cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

0 

54 

0 

100 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

TABLE  XLV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE 
TO-DAY  ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

0 

54 

0 

100 

0 

Working  class 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

Low  occupations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

TABLE  XLV I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROL  ElFR  AND  LITLx-tATURE 
TO-DAY  ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  College  level 

0 

31 

0 

100 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

0 

' 

13 

_  . 

0 

4 

0 

C 
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TABLE  XLVII 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 

PROSE  OF  OUR  DAY 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  Middle  class 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

100 

47 

100 

100 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

_ 0 

0 

_ 0 

0 

0. 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

6 

17 

2 

2 

0 

TABLL  XLVII I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  PROSE  OF  OUR  DVY 
ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

67 

47 

0 

0 

0 

Working  class 

0 

6 

0 

100 

0 

Low  occupations 

33 

47 

100 

0 

0. 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

6 

17 

2 

2 

0 

TABLE  XL IX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROL  PROSE  OF  OUR  DAY 
ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

B  or  College  level 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

100 

53 

0 

100 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  level 

0 

100 

0 

or  less 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

6 

17 

2 

2 

0 
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The  fifth  British  Columbia  text,  A  Book  of  Good 
Stories,  has  already  been  considered. 

The  averages  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
characters  of  the  British  Columbia  texts  are  given  in 
Tables  L,  LI,  and  LII.  Characters  in  classes  A  and  B 
include  66  per  cent  of  the  Americans  characterized,  62 
per  cent  of  the  British,  46  per  cent  of  the  foreigners, 
and  33  per  cent  of  the  Canadians.  Approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  British  characters  were  of  A  socio-economic  status 
and  held  highly  desirable  positions;  about  one-half  of 
them  were  of  the  B  class  with  moderately  desirable  posi¬ 
tions;  and  well  over  one-third  were  in  the  C  or  working 
class.  Only  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  Americans  were  in 
the  A  class,  and  about  one  out  of  fourteen  held  highly 
desirable  positions;  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Americans 
were  of  the  B  class  and  held  moderately  desired  positions; 
while  approximately  one-fourth  were  in  the  working  class. 
About  one  out  of  twelve  of  the  foreigners  were  in  the  A 
class,  although  almost  one  out  of  six  held  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  position;  about  40  per  cent  were  in  the  working 
class;  and  one  out  of  six  or  seven  were  in  the  D  class 
and  employed  in  a  less  desirable  position.  One-third  of 
the  Canadians  represented  the  B  class  and  two-thirds 
represented  the  C  class  socio-economically , 
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TABLL  L 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  FROM  THL 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit- 
i  sh 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

16 

5 

8 

0 

3  or  Middle  class 

33 

46 

61 

38 

100 

C  or  Working  class 

63 

36 

27 

40 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

4 

1 

6 

13 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

27 

116 

59 

60 

1 

TABLE  LI 


LISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 
ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

0 

16 

7 

15 

0 

Moderately  desirable 

48 

48 

59 

30 

100 

Working  class 

41 

27 

24 

40 

0 

Low  occupations 

11 

9 

10 

15 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

2 

9 

15 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

11 

5 

4 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

27 

116 

59 

60 

1 

TABLE  LII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEXTS 

ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATION  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

0 

23 

5 

8 

0 

B  or  College  level 

33 

41 

61 

30 

100 

C  or  High  School  level 

63 

34 

27 

48 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

4 

1 

7 

13 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

27 

116 

59 

60 

1 
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'Tables  LIII,  LIV,  and  LV  indicate  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  characters  in  the  text,  Creative 
Liv ing  4^.  Table  LITI  shows  that  86  per  cent  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  characters ,  64  per  cent  of  the  Americans,  53  per  cent 
of  the  Canadians,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  are 
in  classes  A  and  B.  Thus  62  per  cent  of  the  foreigners, 

47  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  36  per  cent  of  the  Americans, 
and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  British  are  in  classes  C  and 
D.  One  out  of  four  or  five  of  the  British  hold  highly 
desirable  positions;  one  out  of  seven  of  the  foreigners, 
one  out  of  sixteen  of  the  Canadians,  out  none  of  the 
Americans  hold  such  positions.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  or  British  or  Canadians  hold  moderately  desired 
positions,  but  only  30  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  do  so. 
Approximately  one  out  of  five  British,  one  out  of  four 
Americans,  one  out  of  three  Canadians,  and  one  out  of  two 
or  three  foreigners  is  of  the  working  class.  One  out  of 
six  foreigners,  one  out  of  12  Americans,  and  one  out  of 
33  Canadians,  but  none  of  the  British  are  employed  in  low 
or  less  desirable  occupat ions .  Table  LV  shows  that  82 
per  cent  of  the  British  and  74  per  cent  of  the  Americans 
are  of  A  or  B  educational  level,  while  only  47  per  cent 
of  the  Canadians  and  44  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  are  in 
the  A  or  B  group  educationally. 
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TABLE  LIII 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
CREATIVE  LIVING  4 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

- - 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

3 

11 

0 

7 

100 

B  or  Middle  class 

50 

75 

64 

31 

0 

C  or  Working  class 

34 

14 

30 

48 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

13 

0 

_6 

14 

_ 0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

38 

36 

81 

42 

2 

TABLE  LIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  CREATIVE  LIVING  4 


ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

6 

22 

0 

14 

100 

Moderately  desirable 

60 

61 

66 

30 

0 

Y/orking  class 

32 

18 

25 

40 

0 

Low  occupations 

_3 

Q 

_8 

16 

_ 0 

Illegal  occupations 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  C HARACTERS 

34 

28 

72 

43 

2 

TABLE  LV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  CREATIVE  LIVING  4 
ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  or  Professional  level 

9 

28 

22 

18 

100 

B  or  College  level 

38 

54 

52 

26 

0 

C  or  High  School  level 

50 

17 

20 

40 

0 

D  or  Grade  School  or  less 

_3 

_0 

_6 

16 

_ 0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

32 

36 

81 

43 

2 
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The  socio-economic  status  of  the  characters  in 
Creative  Living  b  is  given  in  Tables  LVI,  LVII,  and  LVIII. 
In  this  text  36  j^er  cent  of  the  foreigners  are  in  the  A 
class  socio-economically ;  although  4  per  cent  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  are  in  this  class,  none  of  the  other  characters  are. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  British  were  in  the  B  class 
with  moderately  desirable  occupations;  two-thirds  were  in 
the  working  class;  none  were  in  the  lowest  class  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  low  or  less  desirable  occupations.  Over  half  of 
the  Americans  were  in  the  B  class  and  held  moderately  de¬ 
sirable  positions;  one-third  were  in  the  working  class; 
about  one  out  of  twelve  was  in  the  lowest  class  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  less  desired  occupation.  Approximately  five 
out  of  six  of  the  Canadians  were  in  the  B  class;  about 
one-sixth  were  in  the  working  class;  none  were  in  the 
lowest  class.  More  than  one  out  of  three  of  the  foreign 
characters  were  in  the  A  class  and  held  highly  desirable 
positions;  about  one-fifth  were  in  the  B  class  and  held 
moderately  desirable  positions;  another  one-fifth  were  in 
the  C  class,  and  the  other  one-fifth  were  in  the  low  D 
class.  Table  LVIII  shows  that  72  per  cent  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  were  of  A  and  B  status  educationally.  This  trend 
contrasts  with  trends  noted  in  some  of  the  other  texts. 
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TABLE  LVI 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
CREATIVE  LIVING  5 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

0 

4 

0 

36 

25 

3  or  Middle  class 

85 

33 

52 

21 

50 

C  or  Working  class 

15 

62 

40 

21 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

_0 

0 

8 

21 

25 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

13 

21 

52 

14 

4 

TABLE  LVI I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  CREATIVE  LIVING  5 
ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

8 

5 

12 

36 

67 

Moderately  desirable 

83 

38 

49 

21 

0 

Working  class 

8 

57 

31 

43 

33 

Low  occupations 

0 

0 

8 

0 

_0 

" 

Illegal  occupations 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

12 

21 

51 

14 

3 

TABLE  LVI I I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  CREATIVE  LIVING  5 


ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A 

or 

Professional  level 

0 

19 

35 

36 

25 

B 

or 

College  level 

92 

29 

23 

36 

50 

C 

or 

High  School  level 

8 

52 

38 

14 

0 

D 

or 

Grade  School  or  less 

_0 

__0 

_4 

14 

25 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

13 

21 

52 

14 

4 
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Tables  LIX,  LX,  and  LXI  give  the  socio-economic 
status  averages  of  the  characters  in  the  Alberta  texts. 
The  highest  percentage  of  characters  in  the  A  class  are 
foreigners  with  14  per  cent;  9  per  cent  of  the  British, 

^  per  cent  oi  the  Canadians,  but  none  of  the  Americans 
are  characterized  as  belonging  to  this  class.  However, 

59  per  cent  of  the  Canauians,  59  per  cent  of  the  British, 
59  per  cent  of  the  Americans,  but  only  29  per  cent  of  the 
foreigners  are  in  class  B.  Approximately  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  each  group  is  in  the  working  class.  And,  16  per 
cent  of  the  foreigners,  10  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  7 
per  cent  of  the  Americans,  but  none  of  the  British  axe 
in  the  lowest  class.  The  foreigners  (19  per  cent)  and 
the  British  (14  per  cent)  hold  the  highest  number  of 
highly  desired  positions;  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Canadians 
and  5  per  cent  of  the  Americans  hold  such  positions.  Two 
out  of  three  of  the  Canadians,  one  out  of  two  British, 
three  out  of  five  Americans,  and  aoout  one  out  of  four 
foreigners  hold  moderately  desirable  positions.  About 
26  to  40  per  cent  of  the  characters  of  all  groups  are 
typical  working  class  people.  Less  desired  occupations 
are  held  by  one  out  of  eight  foreigners,  one  out  of  twelve 
Americans,  one  out  of  fifty  Canadians,  but  by  none  of  the 
British  characters.  TableLXI  also  indicates  that  between 
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TABLE  LIX 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE 

alberta  texts 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Per  cent 

Cana- 
d  ian 

Brit- 
i  sh 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

A  or  Upper  class 

2 

9 

0 

14 

50 

B  or  Middle  class 

59 

59 

59 

29 

33 

C  or  Working;  class 

29 

32 

34 

41 

0 

D  or  Lower  class 

10 

_0 

_7 

16 

17 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

51 

57 

133 

56 

6 

TABLE  LX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE  ALBERTA  TEXTS 
ACCORDING  TO  DESIRABILITY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 

Highly  desirable 

7 

14 

5 

19 

80 

Moderately  desirable 

65 

51 

60 

28 

0 

Working  class 

26 

35 

27 

40 

20 

Low  occupations 

2 

0 

8 

12 

0 

Illegal  occupations 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Members  of  the 

armed  forces 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1  " 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

46 

49 

123 

57 

5 

TABLE  LXI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE  ALBERTA  TEXTS 
ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


A 

or 

Professional  level 

7 

24 

27 

23 

50 

B 

or 

College  level 

53 

47 

41 

28 

33 

C 

or 

High  School  level 

38 

29 

27 

33 

0 

D 

or 

Grade  School  or  less 

_2 

0 

_5 

16 

17 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

45 

57 

133 

57 

6 
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59  to  71  per  cent,  more  than  half  but  less  than  three- 
fourths,  of  all  the  characters  are  in  the  A  and  B  groups 
in  educational  status.  This  emphasis  clearly  indicates 
the  importance  placed  on  education  in  our  society. 

i able  LXII  indica.tes  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  characters  in  the  stories  of  the  texts  of  the  three 
provinces. 

TABLE  LXII 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE 
CHARACTERS  OF  THE  THrU-L  PROVINCES 


Per  cent 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

3a  e 

skat  chev/an 

British 

Columbia 

Alberta 

Averages 

A  or  Upper  class 

9 

10 

6 

8 

B  or  Middle  class 

54 

47 

53 

51 

C  or  Working  class 

33 

38 

33 

35 

D  or  Lower  class 

4 

_5 

_8 

_6 

TOTAL  CHARACTERS 

187 

263 

304 

The  averages  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 


characters  in  the  three  Western  Provinces  indicates  that 
8  per  cent  were  in  the  A  class;  51  per  cent  were  in  the  B 
class;  35  per  cent  were  in  the  C  class;  6  per  cent  were  in 
the  D  class.  The  classification  according  to  socio-economic 
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standing  (based  on  varied  indicators — economic  level,  occu¬ 
pational  status,  educational  level,  consideration  of  power, 
influence,  and  prestige)  can  be  compared  with  the  classes 
which  sociologists  use  in  social  stratification.  Class  A 
would  correspond  to  the  upper  class,  class  B  to  the  middle 
class,  class  C  to  the  working  class,  and  class  1 >  to  the 
lower  class.  The  characters  representing  middle  class  and 
working  class  values  are  portrayed  in  86  per  cent  of  the 
roles  in  these  stories;  only  8  per  cent  represent  upper 
class  goals  or  values,  and  less  than  6  per  cent  represent 
lower  class  values. 

Middle  class  goals,  such  as  educational  proficiency, 
hard  work,  concern  with  acquiring  wealth,  and  improving 
one’  self,  have  been  strongly  favored.  In  contrast,  upper 
class  values,  where  social  status  in  an  almost  inherent 
quality  not  dependent  on  the  actions  of  the  individual,  have 
rarely  been  presented.  Neither  have  characters  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  solving  the  immediate,  tangible  problems  which 
would  confront  lower  class  individuals.  These  stories  have 
portrayed  middle  and  working  class  people  striving  for  mid¬ 
dle  and  working  class  goals. 

Additional  areas  for  consideration  emerge  from  this 
analysis.  They  represent  concern  for  minority  problems, 
the  treatment  of  "out-groups "  in  our  culture,  and  service 
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v .  MINORITY  PROBLEMS 


Minority  problems  in  our  culture  axe  serious  and 
deep-rooted,  A  subtle  discrimination  against  minorities 
finds  its  way  into  good  literature,  which  may  have  been 
fashioned  for  entertainment  or  divertissement,  unconscious¬ 
ly.  Careful  and  considerate  treatment  of  minority  figures 
is  essential  in  creating  tolerent  and  desirable  attitudes. 
Even  good  literature  can  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  the  Britisher,  the  American,  or  another  group  by 
differentiating,  subtly  and  unconsciously  between  them  and 
other  individuals.  Favored  economic  status,  higher  educa¬ 
tional  proficiency,  more  desirable  occupation  or  position 
are  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  subtle  suggestions  are 
made  that  the  Canadian,  the  Britisher,  or  the  American  is 
superior  to  other  individuals,  and  that  the  good  things  in 
life  "belong”  to  him.  Being  cast  in  an  approved  hero  role 
instead  of  a  disapproved  role  can  insinuate  delicately  that 
the  Canadian  has  a  "right"  to  the  best  in  life.  One  of 
our  country’s  favorite  ideologies  claims  equality  for  the 
diverse  national,  racial,  and  religious  strains  which  make 
up  Canada.  This  ideology  is  not  challenged  in  the  stories 
which  have  been  examined.  Minority  differences  are  recog¬ 
nized  but  the  minorities  are  not  overtly  depreciated,  Kow- 
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ever,  the  contrasting  treatment  afforded  foreigners  in 
these  stories  has  been  indicated. 

Another  interesting  summary  is  shown  in  Table  LI1III  • 

TABLh  LX.III 


ILLEGAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  CHARACTERS  TOOK  PART 


cent 

ILKLGAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Cana- 
di  an 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Illegal  occupations 

3 

14 

28 

54 

0 

Total  characters  involved  1 

4 

8 

15 

0 

This  table  reveals  that  foreigners  were  involved  in 
54  per  cent  of  the  illegal  occupations  indicated  in  the 
stories.  This  is  over  half  of  such  occupations.  The  other 
three  groups  together  were  employed  in  only  45  per  cent  of 
such  operations.  Americans  were  involved  in  28  per  cent 
of  the  illegal  occupations;  British  characters  were  involved 
in  14  per  cent;  and  Canadians  participated  in  3  per  cent. 
This  information  supplements  the  trends  already  indicated. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  stories  in  the  texts  exam¬ 
ined  unconsciously  and  subtly  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the 
Canadian,  Britisher,  or  American  by  awarding  him  favored 
characterization  and  status. 
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VI.  TREATMENT  OF  "OUT-GROUPS" 

The  consideration  afforded  Canadian  Indians,  who 
might  he  considered  the  "out-group"  in  our  culture  emerges 
colorfully  in  this  study.  Similar  consideration  of  the 
American  Negro  and  Jew,  out-groupe  in  the  United  States, 
is  of  interest. 

In  Creative  Living  £,  five  Canadian  Indians  are 
characterized;  none  of  these  are  disapproved.  One  occupies 
an  approved  position,  and  the  other  four  occupy  centrally 
accepted  positions,  although  their  socio-economic  status 
rates  them  in  C  (four)  and  D  (one)  classes.  In  Creative 
Living  5.  one  Canadian  Indian  is  characterized.  He  is  a 
major  figure,  of  D  socio-economic  status,  ranking  in  a  a 
centrally  approved  position.  Careful  treatment  of  the 
American  Negro  and  Jew  can  he  noted  also.  In  Creat ivs 
Living  5.  one  of  each  is  characterized.  Both  the  Negro  and 
the  Jew  presented  are  approved,  hero  figures  playing  lead¬ 
ing  roles  in  their  stories,  and  ranking  in  the  A  class  as 
far  as  socio-economic  status  is  concerned.  This  prefer¬ 
ential  and  careful  treatment  of  minority  figures  which 
permeates  the  texts  of  this  series  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  examination  of  the  texts.  Race  prejudice 


and  bias  would  be  counteracted  by  such  an  approach.  The 
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problems  are  brought  into  focus  and  treated  admirably. 

Modern  Literature  f or  .School 3  presents  five  Cana¬ 
dian  Indians.  Two  of  these  are  half-breeds.  Of  the  five 
characters  presented,  tv/o  characters  are  major  approved 
characterizations  and  three  are  centrally  approved  char¬ 
acters.  All  five  are  in  C  or  I)  socio-economic  classes. 

Three  identifiable  characters  appear  as  Jews  in 
Representative  oho rt  6t ories .  One  of  the  three  is  approved 
while  the  other  two  hold  centrally  accepted  positions;  none 
are  disapproved.  They  are  in  the  C  socio-economic  class. 
The  one  negro  character  is  cast  in  an  approved  hero  role 
although  he  is  of  C  socio-economic  status.  It  can  be  noted 
that  out-gr oups--the  Canadian  Indian,  the  American  Negro, 
and  the  American  Jew~receive  more  careful  treatment  in  the 
stories  of  some  texts  than  in  others.  Lack  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  can  contribute  to  feelings  of  superiority,  race  prej¬ 
udice,  and  bias- 

VII.  SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMED  EORCES 

Table  IX IV  shows  how  many  characters  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  their  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  characters  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  were  British  characters;  24  per  cent  of  the  char¬ 
acters  were  Americans;  10  per  cent  were  foreigners;  but 
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only  3  per  cent  were  Canadians,  The  data  suggests  that 
the  information  and  understanding  of  army  life  which  stu¬ 
dents  obtain  is  predominately  that  of  the  British  army. 

TABU.  LXJV 

CHARACTERS  SERVING  III  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


Per  cent 


Cana¬ 

dian 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Foreign 

Fan¬ 

tasy 

Characters  in  the 

armed  forces 

0 

66 

24 

10 

0 

Total  characters 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

involved 

0 

14 

5 

2 

0 

This  research  indicates  another  need  of  modern 
Canadian  youth  which  could  be  met  more  adequately.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  stories  concerning  life  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  army  would  be  effective  in  inspiring  allegiance  to  our 
nation  and  its  military  preparedness. 

CONCLUSION 

The  character  anaysis  of  the  755  characters  in  the 
186  short  stories  being  examined  revealed  interesting  data. 
First  the  frequency  of  appearance  of  characters  according 
to  nationalities  was  noted.  Of  the  755  characters  c63  or 
35  per  cent  were  Americans,  220  or  29  per  cent  were  British, 
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156  or  21  per  cent  were  foreigner**,  109  or  14  per  cent  were 
Canadians,  and  7  or  less  than  1  per  cent  were  non-classif i- 
able.  The  highest  number  of  Canadian  characters  appear  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  texts.  American  characters  appear 
most  frequently  in  Alberta  texts.  British  characters  ap¬ 
pear  most  frequently  in  British  Columbia,  texts. 

An  examination  of  the  role  which  each  character 
played  revealed  that  118  of  the  263  Americans  or  45  per  cent 
were  cast  in  major  roles,  61  or  23  per  cent  in  sub-major 
roles,  and  84  or  32  per  cent  in  minor  roles.  Of  the  220 
British  characters  107  or  49  per  cent  played  major  roles, 

50  or  23  per  cent  sub-major  roles,  and  63  or  28  per  cent 
minor  roles.  Of  the  156  foreign  characters  88  or  56  per 
cent  played  major  roles,  25  or  16  per  cent  sub-major  roles, 
and  43  or  28  per  cent  minor  roles.  The  109  Canadians  held 
55  or  50  per  cent  major  roles,  22  or  20  per  cent  sub-msjor 
roles,  and  32  or  30  per  cent  minor  roles.  The  seven  non- 
classifiable  characters  included  4  rimjor  roles,  1  sub-major 
role,  and  2  minor  roles.  The  foreigners  were  cast  as  major 
characters  more  frequently  than  any  other  group  with  the 
exception  of  the  non— classifiable  roles.  Thp  .tri^ric  ns 
played  the  smallest  number  of  major  roles  and  the  highest 
number  of  minor  roles. 

The  differentiation  of  characters  according  to  their 
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acceptance  in  the  story  indicated  that  of  the  755  char¬ 
acters  356  or  47  per  cent  portrayed  approved  roles,  293  or 
39  per  cent  portrayed  marginal  or  centrally  accepted  roles, 
and  106  or  12  per  cent  portrayed  disapproved  roles.  The 
foreigners  were  cast  in  the  smallest  percentage  of  approved 
roles  and  the  largest  percentage  of  disapproved  roles.  The 
Americans  were  cast  in  the  next  smallest  number  of  approved 
roles  and  greatest  number  of  disapproved  roles.  -British 
characters  were  cast  in  approved  roles  most  often,  while 
the  Canadians  played  the  smallest  number  of  disapproved 
roles . 

An  examination  of  socio-ecor  mic  stt tus  of  the  char¬ 
acters  revealed  60  characters  or  8  per  cent  belonging  to 
the  upper  class,  388  or  51  per  cent  to  the  middle  class, 

262  or  35  per  cent  to  the  working  class,  and  45  or  6  per 
cent  to  the  lower  class.  The  upper  class  included  14  per 
cent  of  the  British  characters,  9  per  cent  of  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  4  per  cent  of  the  Americans  and  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  Canadians.  The  middle  class  included  60  per  cent 
of  the  Americans,  52  per  cent  of  the  British,  51  per  cent 
of  the  Canadians,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  foreigners.  The 
working  class  included  42  per  cent  of  the  foreigners,  41 
per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  31  per  cent  of  the  Americans, 
and  32  per  cent  of  the  British.  The  lower  class  consisted 
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of  14  per  cent  foreigners,  6  per  cent  Canadians,  5  per 
cent  Americans,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  British  characters. 
The  British  were  characterized  as  belonging  to  the  upper 
class  most  often  and  to  the  lower  class  least  often.  The 
foreigners  were  the  second  highest  group  in  the  upper  class, 
but  were  ca3t  most  frequently  in  the  lower  class.  Ameri¬ 
cans  held  the  highest  percentage  of  middle  class  character¬ 
izations.  The  British  and  Canadians  also  had  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  middle  class  roles.  The  foreigners  and  the  Canadians 
made  up  the  largest  percentage  of  the  working  class  char¬ 
acters.  The  texts  do  not  depreciate  the  foreigners  overtly, 
but  they  are  cast  in  less  favored  roles  in  some  texts. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  investigation  of  the  short  stories  of  the  high 
school  program  in  the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada  in¬ 
dicates  that  social  values  are  inherent  in  the  short  sto¬ 
ries  and  that  short  stories  can  be  used  effectively  in 
aiding  the  social  development  of  youth.  As  a  result  of 
educational  research  in  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  has  changed  considerably.  No 
longer  is  the  intensive  study  of  a  few  literary  selections 
emphasized,  but  rather  an  extensive  study  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  selections;  this  tends  to  produce  better  informed 
individuals.  Subject  matter  no  longer  receives  primary 
emphasis;  the  student  and  his  interests  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  educator.  The  excellent  contemporary  literature 
selections  included  in  many  of  the  texts  have  made  litera¬ 
ture  texts  more  attractive  and  interesting,  and  the  wider 
choice  of  literary  selections  has  motivated  greater  reading 
interests  in  the  young  people.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
demands  of  our  democratic  society  which  has  a  high  respect 
for  the  worth  of  each  individual,  and  which  attempts  to 
provide  ec^ual  opoortunit ies  of  education  for  each  individual 
to  the  limits  of  his  capacity.  This  has  also  changed  the 
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nature  of  the  high  school  from  a  highly  selective  one  of 
the  past  century,  which  tended  to  perpetuate  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  to  one  which  takes  into  consideration  the  great 
variety  of  interests  und  capabilities  of  the  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  high  school  to  provide  experiences  from  which 
the  student  can  derive  the  greatest  benefit* 

Along  with  increased  enrolment  and  with  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  the  educational 
system  of  our  democratic  nations  is  forced  to  take  into 
account  the  social  development  of  each  individual  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  live  successfully  in  our  democratic  society. 

In  a  time  of  drastic  social  upheaval  such  as  the  twentieth 
century  young  people  must  "be  adequately  prepared  physically, 
mentally,  socially,  and  emotionally  to  endure  the  stresses 
of  the  time.  Not  only  must  each  individual  in  our  present 
day  society  prepare  himself  adequately  for  his  profession 
or  occupation,  hut  he  must  also  prepare  himself  to  fit  into 
the  social  pattern  of  our  heavily  industrialized  society  so 
that  he  may  not  lose  his  identity  as  an  individual  and  be¬ 
come  a  cog  in  a  great  machine.  The  adjustment  from  the 
stress  upon  individualism  in  the  past  century  to  almost  an 
induBtria.1  collectivism  in  our  century  is  difficult  to 
breach,  and  in  the  shuffle  of  changing  demands  in  our  soci¬ 
ety  adjustments  can  not  be  made  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
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a  large  percentage  of  emotional  casualties.  If  our  belief 
in  democracy  is  to  be  realized,  b  fine  line  must  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn  allowing  each  individual  his  entity  and  still 
securing  his  full  cooperation  in  social  living.  The  makers 
of  the  curriculum  guides  have  given  this  careful  considera¬ 
tion;  they  stress  both  individual  and  social  needs  for  the 
optimal  development  of  each  individual. 

In  the  field  of  English  the  Departments  of  Education 
have  followed  the  research  findings  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Dnglish,  All  of  the  guides  stress  the  opti¬ 
mal  development  of  each  individual  to  prepare  him  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  democratic  society.  The  investigation  of  the 
short  stories  in  the  high  school  program  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  part  of  the  language  arts  program  could 
assist  in  achieving  the  social  objectives  of  our  society. 
The  short  stories  were  studied  to  find  possible  social 
themes,  time  settings  and  locales,  and  ch.ara.ct erizat ion; 
and  to  find  what  social  ideals,  Beliefs,  and  attitudes  the 
authors  instilled  in  their  characters  and  how  helpful  or 
harmful  these  may  be  to  the  reader.  The  reader  reacts  to 
what  he  reads,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  has  a 
positive  or  negative  reaction.  The  findings  indicate  that 
short  stories  have  great  potentialities  for  influencing 
the  social  development  of  youth,  -he  more  speci-ic  con- 
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elusions  that  were  reached  through  the  Btudy  of  the  short 
stories  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  social  values  are  inherent  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  itself.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  treat  in 
any  vital  manner  any  work  of  fiction  of  literature  with¬ 
out  becoming  involved  in  some  phase  of  social  philosophy. 

2.  That  social  objectives  are  deemed  vital  and 
receive  pertinent  attention  by  leading  educators  and  critics 
of  English,  The  general  end  of  education  in  our  society  at 
the  present  time  is  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
individual  within  the  framework  of  our  industrialized  soci¬ 
ety. 

o»  That  awareness  of  the  importance  of  obtaining 
desirable  social  development  of  our  youth  through  litera¬ 
ture  is  keenly  felt  by  leading  Canadian  educators  of  the 
three  western  provinces  and  explicitly  stated  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  guides ,  courses  of  study,  and  publications  of  the 
departments  of  education. 

4.  That  short  stories  include  every  area  of  social 
concern.  The  majority  of  stories  consist  of  relationships 
between  people ;  as  a  result  of  the  major  areas  of  social  con 
cern  such  as  family;  friends  and  associates;  community  re¬ 
lations;  race,  class,  ethnic  groups;  creed  and  attitudes 
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5.  That  the  majority  of  texts  have  a  satisfactory 
percentage  of  short  stories  with  recent  settings  and  with 
locales  which  are  similar  to  those  in  which  the  majority 
of  Canadian  young  people  live. 

6.  That  the  majority  of  texts  portray  characters 
with  experiences  similar  to  those  of  Canadian  young  people 
making  it  possible  for  the  young  people  to  experience 
vicariously  many  aspects  of  modern  life. 

The  above  conclusions  are  the  favorable  findings 
noted  in  this  investigation.  The  following  weaknesses  have 
been  noted  and  should  demand  the  attention  of  educators. 

1.  That  some  texts  lack  stories  with  modern  twen¬ 
tieth  century  settings,  and  that  this  lack  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern  in  the  light  of  the  importance  of  youth's 
learning  to  meet  today's  problems. 

2.  That  some  stories  in  the  texts  examined  very 
subtly  and  unconsciously  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Canadian,  Britisher,  or  American  by 
giving  him  favored  characterization  and  status  in  com¬ 
parison  to  others  (who  are  classified  foreigners  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  ethnic  groups). 

3.  That  " out-groups "--Canad ion  Indian,  American 
negro  and'  Jew--received  more  careful  and  considerate  treo.t- 
ment  in  some  texts  than  in  others,  and  that  lack  of  such 
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treatment  can  contribute  to  feelinga  of  superiority  of  the 
Canadian,  Britisher,  or  American,  and  produce  race  prejudice 
and  bias  subtly  and  unconsciously, 

4,  That  the  texts  could  meet  the  social  needs  of 
youth  more  adequately  by  including  stories  -which  provide 
interesting  information  about  intriguing  occupations  and 
even  Canadian  army  life.  Role  playing  is  important  to 
young  people;  they  v/ant  to  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
successful  in  various  roles.  They  enjoy  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  nurse,  missionary,  army  officer,  king  or  queen, 
and  even  a  crimnal  or  murderer.  Role  playing  can  assert  a 
major  influence  on  career  choice, 

5,  The  literature  examined  reinforces  middle  class 
values  strongly;  therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
it  may  not  be  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  some  lower 
and  upper  class  children. 

Future  curriculum  makers  should  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  changing  demands  of  society;  it  is  essential  to 
provide  literary  experiences  which  will  aid  young  people 
in  meeting  contemporary  personal  and  social  needs. 
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